Firings  stir  some  resentment 


Eight  of  Conestoga  College’s 

«ulty  will  lose  their  jobs  in  the 
2-83  school  year  because  of 
gram  phase-outs  and  can- 
cellations, according  to  Aubrey 
Hagar,  director  of  Academic 
and  College  Planning. 

Four  of  the  eight  faculty 
members  will  be  fired  because 
the  college’s  board  of  governors 
decided  March  3 to  cancel  three 
programs  in  an  effort  to  balance 
the  school’s  budget.  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  staff 
have  been  terminated  recently 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  three  programs  include 
Secretary  Optometrical,  Ac- 
counting Assistant  and  Electri- 
cal Engineering  Technician. 

Low  enrolment,  low  place- 
ment and  space  limitations  were 
stated  as  reasons  for  cancelling 
the  one-year  Secretary  Optome- 
trical certificate  course  offered 
at  the  Doon  campus.  The  20 
students  -currently  enrolled  in 
the  course  will  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  program  but  no 
new  students  will  be  admitted 
into  the  course  in  September 
1982.  The  college  may  offer  the 
program  as  a form  of  corre- 
spondence course  if  there  is 
sufficient  demand. 

The  continuous-entry  Ac- 
counting Assistant  certificate 
course  offered  at  the  Waterloo 
campus  will  be  phased  out. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram at  present  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  course  but  no 
students  will  be  admitted  into 
the  program  after  April  1,-1982. 

Rationale  for  phasing  out  the 
course  is  that  the  “program 
does  not  fit  within  the  system  of 
Clerical-Secretarial  programs 
and  duplicates  many  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Bookkeep- 
er/Typist program.”  These  rea- 
sons were  stated  in  a memoran- 
dum dated  March  10,  issued 
from  College  President  Joe 
Martin,  to  all  college  employ- 


And  after  a “thorough  sur- 
vey”, the  college  has  decided  to 
cancel  the  two-year  Electrical 
Engineering  Technician  diplo- 
ma course,  also  offered  at  the 
Doon  campus. 

According  to  Hagar,  several 
area  employers  were  surveyed 
by  the  college  last  summer  and 
fall.  They  were  asked  to  com- 
plete an  “extensive  question- 
naire” on  job  skills  and  require- 
ments. The  results,  according  to 
the  memorandum,  was  that  “the 
college  has  determined  inade- 
quate placement  potential  in  the 
Colege  area.  The  program  as 
structured  fails  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry  and  fails  to 
attract  and  graduate  adequate 
student  numbers.”  While  no 
students  will  be  taken  into  the 
program  in  September  1982,  the 
48  students  completing  the  first 
year  of  the  program  this  spring 
will  be  able  to  return  in  Sep- 
tembr  1982  for  the  final  year  of 
the  course. 

Four  other  faculty  members 
will  lose  their  jobs  for  various 
other  reasons.  The  staff  of  the 
Welding  course  at  the  Stratford 
campus  will  be  reduced  by  one 
and  one  counselling  position  will 
be  eliminated  from  one  of  the 
college’s  campuses. 

Another  faculty  member  will 
be  let  go  as  a result  of  the 
phase-out  of  the  Photography 
course  and  the  Air  and  Water 
Resources  course,  and, another 
may  be  terminated  when  the 
activities  in  the  Clerical  Secre- 
tary course  at  the  Guelph 
campus  are  reduced. 

Hagar  said  the  individuals 
involved  have  not  been  decided 
upon  but  will  be  chosen  after 
negotiations  are  completed  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  Ontar- 
io Public  Service  and  Employ- 
ees Union. 

Martin  is  away  on  business 
and  a vacation  until  March  29 
and  therefore  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 


Chuck  Mathies,  centre,  is  one  victim  of  the  recent  budget  cutbacks 

Three  programs  cancelled 
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Recent  administrative  staff 
firings  at  Conestoga  College 
have  created  some  hesitant  and 
bitter  feelings  among  those  af- 
fected. 

Sue  McLellan,  one  of  the 
casualties  of  the  budget  cut- 
backs, who  until  recently 
worked  in  the  college’s  athletic 
department  said  “I’m  very  hurt. 
After  eight  years  of  giving  my 
all  to  the  college,  this  is  the 
thanks  I get.”  After  a notice  of 
termination  received  Thursday, 
March  4 and  a five-minute 
meeting,  McLellan  is  now 
among  the  unemployed. 

She  is  surprised  that  the 
college  would  build  a $5-million 
sports  complex  and  then  termi- 
nate two  people  from  one  de- 
partment, leaving  four  people  to 
run  it.  “The  students  will  suffer 
because  of  it,”  she  said: 

“It’s  a pretty  shoddy  way  to 


treat  people,”  she  remarked. 
“While  people  who  have  been  at 
the  college  for  eight,  10  and  12 
years  are  being  terminated, 
people  who  have  been  there  Only 
a year  are  staying  on.” 

Another  thing  that  bothers 
McLellan  is  the  fact  that  some 
staff  use  college  funds  to  buy 
plants  and  new  furniture  and  to 
redecorate  offices  when  costme- 
tic  changes  should  be  the  last 
thing  on  the  budget  list.  “Things 
like  this  may  not  have  saved  my 
job  but  I think  priorities  should 
be  set,”  said  McLellan. 

Meanwhile,  Dan  Young,  who 
still  has  his  job  as  co-ordinator 
of  the  faculty,  commented  that 
the  exact  amount  of  funds  to  be 
cut  has  not  been  released  yet  but 
he  has  already  begun  to  reasses 
the  situation  in  the  hopes  that  he 
can  find  a workable  program. 

The  five  varsity  sports  pro- 


grams will  still  be  offered  but  it 
will  be  tough  to  keep  up  past 
standards,  he  said.  “I  guess 
we’ll  have  to  get  students  more 
involved  in  administration  and 
organization  activities  since 
there  is  virtually  no  staff  left  to 
do  the  job,”  remarked  Young. 

The  other  person  fired  from 
the  athletic  department,  Chuck 
Mathies,  was  notified  two  weeks 
ago  of  his  termination  and  will 
be  cleaning  out  his  desk  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Mathies  commented  that  he  is 
frustrated  in  a sense  “because 
we’re  not  being  laid  off  because 
of  poor  work  but  because  of 
insufficient  funds.” 

“In  a way  they  (the  college) 
are  screwing  themselves  in  the 
ear.  We  were  gearing  up  for  a 
number  of  community  related 

see  Programs  page  2 


NDP  environment  critic  Brian  Charlton 


NDP  critic  speaks 
at  members  social 


New  Democratic  environment 
critic  Brian  Charlton  spoke  to  an 
enthusiatic  crowd  Friday  March 
12th  at  the  NDP  wine  and  cheese 
social  held  at  the  Adult  Recre- 
ation Centre  in  Waterloo. 

The  social  was  organized  to 
welcome  fellow  New  Democrats 
to  the  party.  Approximately  75 
were  in  attendance  as  Charlton 
spoke  about  the  housing  crisis 
and  other  major  concerns  in  On- 
tario. 

Charlton,  a member  of  the 
Ontario  legislature  for  Hamilton 
Mountain  and  the  NDP's  reve- 
nue critic,  said  his  riding  had  375 
members  last  March  and  that 
number  has  doubled  to  over  700 
in  less  than  one  year.  He  said, 
“a  significant  number  of  people 
are  now'  joining  on  their  own." 

The  first  caucus  meeting  was 
held  a week  and  a half  ago  with 


the  new  party  leader.  Bob  Rae. 
“It  was  the  best,  most  positive 
and  productive  meeting  in 
years,”  said  Charlton. 

The  major  concerns  of  the 
party  at  present  are  housing  and 
interest  rates.  They  are  propos- 
ing short-term  subsidy  pro- 
grams to  lower  the  rates,  as  the 
Saskatchewan  government  has 
done  and  the  Manitoba  govern- 
ment is  in  the  process  of  doing. 
This  involves  offering  a short- 
term interest  rate  relief  pack- 
age for  farmers,  small  business- 
men and  homeowners. 

The  NDP  is  proposing  this 
package  to  serve  32.000  families 
a year.  It  would  stimulate  the 
building  of  15.000  new  housing 
units  in  Ontario,  and  create 
18,000  jobs. 

The  party  would  also  re-in- 
troduce a speculation  tax  that 


was  thrown  out  by  the  Progres- 
sive Conservatives  three  years 
earlier.  Last  fall,  a proposal  was 
developed  that  would  expand  the 
mandates  on  lending  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  are 
publicly  owned,  joint  ventures. 

The  major  concerns  today  for 
most  people  are;  high  unem- 
ployment due  to  plant  closings, 
insufficient  job  openings,  prob- 
lems in  health  care  (cut  backs 
in  hospitals)  and  education. 
“That  is  where  the  Davis  gov- 
ernment is  at  and  they  won  t be 
able  to  provide  for  these  things 
within  the  next  three  years. 
There  is  a clear  ability  on  our 
part  to  have  a serious  impact 
before  the  next  provincial  elec- 
tion,” says  Charlton. 

“These  proposals  would  put  us 
in  a position  to  topple  this  Davis 
government.” 
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Racism  growing 

Most  Canadians  think  of  racism  as  an  American 
problem.  The  word  conjures  images  of  black  ghettos, 
street  riots,  and  peace  marches.  In  Canada,  racial 
confrontations  do  not  take  place  on  such  a large 
scale,  but  they  happen  nonetheless. 

In  fact,  the  occurrence  of  “racial  incidents”  has 
been  increasing  throughout  the  country  in  recent 
years. 

And  though  some  may  feel  that  racism  is  not  a 
problem  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  region,  statistics 
do  not  bear  this  out. 

Twenty-eight  incidents  of  racism  were  reported  to 
K-W  police  between  June  1981  and  January  1982. 
Inspector  Marlyn  Hallman  of  the  Waterloo  regional 
police  community  relations  branch  believes  more 
incidents  are  taking  place  than  are  being  reported. 

At  a seminar  on  race  relations  held  recently  in 
Kitchener,  a consensus  was  reached  amongst  union, 
ethnic,  church,  government  and  education  officials. 
They  agreed  that  racism  tends  to  surface  more 
frequently  when  the  economy  is  in  a troubled  state. 

An  example  of  this  sort  of  incident  took  place  not 
long  age  at  a K-W  company  that  was  laying  off 
employees.  A worker  who  was  about  to  lose  his  job 
threw  a hammer  at  an  immigrant  man  who  was 
retaining  his  job  because  of  seniority. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  when  here  is  less  to  go  around, 
some  people  feel  that  non-whites  and  recent  immi- 
grants should  be  the  last  to  get  a share. 

But  a recent  nation-wide  Gallup  poll  survey 
provided  strong  evidence  that  this  way  of  thinking  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Two  thousand  people  from 
across  the  country  were  polled  and  one-third  of  them 
said  they  supported  the  idea  of  an  all-white  Canada. 
Shocking  results  for  a nation  that  has  always  had  a 
holier-than-thou  attitude  about  America’s  racial 
problems. 

In  tough  economic  times  everyone  suffers.  Blam- 
ing this  suffering  on  minorities  is  a clear  case  of 
misdirected  hostility.  Ronald  Reagan’s  assault  on 
inflation  is  the  primary  reason  jobs  have  become 
scarce  lately.  People  who  are  suffering  as  a result  of 
this  policy  should  direct  their  anger  at  the  real  source 
of  their  problems,  not  at  fellow  sufferers  whose  skin 
happens  to  be  a different  color,  or  whose  accents  do 
not  have  that  third  generation  ring  of  purity. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  in  tough  economic  times 
minority  groups  suffer  even  more  because  they  are 
faced  with  discriminatory  hiring  practices  and  thus 
find  it  harder  to  find  and  keep  jobs. 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  all1  citizens 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  Those 
who  feel  they  deserve  an  added  advantage  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  security,  simply  because 
they  belong  to  the  safe  majority  of  “true  Canadians”, 
are  not  only  bigots,  but  winners  and  cheats. 

A person  who  asks  for  an  added  advantage  in  an 
athletic  competition  because  he  is  afraid  he  might  not 
otherwise  win  is  a cheat,  and  is  looked  down  upon  by 
his  fellow  competitors. 

It  is  the  same  cowardly  thinking  which  makes  the 
bigot  feel  he  deserves  success  and  prosperity  more 
than  a black  man,  or  an  oriental  man,  or  a Pakistani. 
He  is  motivated  by  resentment  of  the  equality  given, 
by  law,  to  all  Canadians  regardless  of  color  or 
creed. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  79  per  cent  of 
Canadians  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  an 
all-white  Canada  to  treat  the  30  per  cent  who  do  with 
the  same  contempt  and  disdain  with  which  an  athlete 
would  treat  a competitor  who  asked  for  special 
advantages.  Perhaps  in  this  way  these  people  can  be 
shamed  into  playing  the  game  fairly. 


CFS  disappointed 
by  education  policy 


John  Doherty,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Feder- 
ation of  Students  (CFS),  met 
March  15  with  Secretary  of  State 
Gerald  Regan  to  discuss  federal 
education  policy. 

After  the  meeting,  Doherty 
said,  “I  am  basically  disap- 
pointed in  the  unwillingness  of 
the  minister  to  do  anything.” 
Doherty  said  he  asked  Regan 
to  withdraw  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  cut  $5.7  billion  from  the 
education  program  and  “stop 
the  deterioration  of  post  secon- 
dary education.” 

Regan  denied  the  request  but 
did  indicate  that  the  govern- 
ment would  move  forward  with 
a national  student  bursary  pro- 
gram. The  program  is  scheduled 
to  come  into  effect  in  1983  and 


On  March  8,  1982,  Bill  Thomp- 
son was  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
Public  Relations  Chairperson  of 
the  DSA.  Reasons  for  this  action 
were  multifold  and  by  anyone’s 
criteria  quite  justified. 

Bill  Thompson  was  not  per- 
forming his  Public  Relations 
responsibilities  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  DSA  executive.  The 
executive  was  completely  dis- 
satisfied with  his  lack  of  cooper- 
ation, communication,  and  his 
overall  attitude  of  indifference, 
and  contempt. 

Bill  had  also  made  the  follow- 
ing irresponsible  representa- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  DSA: 

- his  persistant  pronounce- 
ments to  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  the  college  news- 
paper (Spoke),  that  he  was  in 
fact  or  was  in  essence  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  DSA. 

- his  immature  actions  re- 
garding the  signing  of  several 
cheques  issued  by  the  DSA. 

- his  equally  irresponsible, 
illegal  and  misleading  represen- 
tation of  himself  as  President  of 
the  Doon  Student  Association 
regarding  a legal  matter,  in- 
volving the  DSA  and  it’s  law 
firm.  This  action  .was  taken 
regarding  the  purchase  of  one  of 
the  DSA’s  pool  tables  by  Jeff 
Wagner,  a student  of  the  col- 
lege. 

This  student  was  threatened 
with  legal  action  was  personally 
told  by  Bill  Thompson  that  he 


means  the  federal  government 
will  provide  grants  to  the  stu- 
dent assistance  program  instead 
of  just  loans.  Until  the  legisla- 
tion is  passed,  the  provinces  will 
continue  to  be  the  sole  providers 
of  student  grants. 

The  bursary  program  will  not 
change  the  new  method  of  giv- 
ing loans  first  and  grants  second 
but  will  ensure  that  there  is 
more  grant  money  available. 

Doherty  said,  “We  have  been 
asking  for  a national  bursary 
program  for  years.  The  prov- 
inces will  decide  how  the  money 
is  to  be  allocated.  The  order  in 
which  students  receive  the  loans 
and  grants  will  be  different,  but 
students  will  get  more  grant 
money.” 

Doherty  expressed  anger  that 


could  have  his  marks  withheld 
and  indeed  could  be  “kicked  out 
of  the  college.”  These  actions 
were  totally  uncalled  for  and 
were  undertaken  without  DSA 
authorization. 

The  point  had  been  reached 
whereby  I,  as  President  of  the 
DSA  had  to  exercise  my  authori- 
ty in  an  accountable  manner  to 
the  members  of  the  DSA  and 
remove  him  from  his  position. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  any  of 
these  actions  performed  in  a 
conscious  state  of  mind  by  a 
paid  member  of  the  executive  of 
any  corporation  would  result  in 
that  individual’s  immediate  ter- 
mination. 

It  is  my  duty  to  inform  the 
students  of  this  college  that  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the 
DSA  has  been  terminated  and  on 
behalf  of  the  DSA,  apologize  for 
some  of  his  irresponsible  ac- 
tionsi 

On  a more  positive  note,  Rob 
Ariss,  a second  year  accounting 
student  has  been  hired  as  Assis- 
tant Treasurer  of  the  DSA,  in 
replacement  of  Mel  deOliveira 
who  left  the  executive  early  in 
the  first  semester.  This  action 
will  allow  Rob  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  financial  operations  of 
the  DSA  and  give  someone  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  per- 
form the  Treasurer’s  duties  next 
year. 

Dan  Ryans 
President 
Doon  Student  Association 


Regan  will  not  attend  a meeting 
with  provincial  ministers  of 
education  in  Regina. 

“Regan  is  playing  political 
games.  The  federal  government 
is  delaying  the  negotiations.  If 
they  were  interested  in  doing 
something,  they  would  sit  down 
and  talk  it  out.  Both  levels  of 
government  must  be  involved  in 
the  negotiations.  They  have  to 
take  responsibility  and  stop 
blaming  others. 

“The  education  system  is  fall- 
ing apart  before  everyone’s 
eyes.  We  can’t  afford  a long, 
drawn  out  fight.  There  is  a crisis 
in  education  and  they  (govern- 
ment) are  playing  games. 

Doherty  said  his  meeting  with 
Regan  was  “not  much  of  a 
victory.  We  will  continue  to  put 
more  pressure  on  both  levels  of 
government  to  get  the  negotia- 
tions moving.  We  are  going  to 
meet  with  liberal  members  of 
parliament  and  have  requested 
a meeting  with  the  provincial 
ministers  of  education.” 

Doherty  believes  that  “public 
support  is  essential”  in  persuad- 
ing the  government  to  change 
education  policy. 

“We’re  going  to  make  it  a 
political  imperative  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  get  moving  on  edu- 
cation,” he  asserted. 


Programs  cancelled 

continued  from  page  one 

programs  and  now,  with  the  two 
terminations,  it  probably  can’t 
be  done,”  said  Mathies. 

“I  admit,”  he  continued,  “we 
may  have  been  overstaffed  at 
one  time  with  some  people  who 
had  no  real  desire  to  make 
things  happen.” 

Mathies  also  remarked  he 
a little  ticked  off  at  the  lacl^H 
organization  in  the  past. 

“As  for  the  future,”  he  said, 
“I’d  like  to  stay  in  athletics  and 
in  the  area.  There  seem  to  be 
plenty  df  jobs  available  in  On- 
tario and  t>ut  west.  It’s  just  a 
matter  of  finding  the  right 
one.”  » 

With  a bachelor  of  science  and 
a degree  in  kinesiology  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  as  well 
as  three  years  experience  at 
Conestoga,  Chuck  Mathies  is 
well  qualified  in  his  chosen 
field. 

His  attitude  towards  the  col- 
lege has  changed  little,  he  said. 

The  only  question  >•  he  has  is 
why  he  was  terminated.  Neither 
he  or  Sue  McLellan  were  told. 
They  were  just  left  to  assume  it 
was  a lack  of  funds. 
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Aid  for  mature  students  Flood  risk 

low  in  area 


The  Mature  Students  Pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo provides  many  special 
services  for  students  who  are 
returning  to  formal  education 
after  being  out  of  school  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  designed 
primarily  to  function  as  a sup- 
port system  for  such  students, 
says  Isobel  Mackay,  the  co-or- 
dinator of  the  program. 

It  started  in  1974  as  a program 
for  mature  women  students, 
Mackay  says.  It  still  concen- 
trates on  women  and  their 
needs,  since  80  per  cent  of 
mature  students  in  liberal  arts 
are  female,  she  adds.  However, 
she  has  noticed  that  recently, 
more  and  more  men  are  attend- 
ing workshops  and  talks  spon- 
sored by  the  program. 
tf^In  1974,  Mackay  became 
^^vare  that  there  seemed  to  be 
an  intense  feeling  of  isolation 
among  the  women  who  had 
returned  to  formal  studies  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  She  set 
up  a series  of  informal  coffee- 
meetings  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  women  to  get 
together  and  give  each  other 
mutual  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 

These  meetings  also  gave 
women  who  were  just  returning 
to  university  the  chance  to  talk 
with  other  mature  students  who 
were  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  their  studies.  Mackay  likes  to 
call  the  latter  “veternans.” 

The  veterans  have  begun  to 
develop  some  ideas  about  what 
to  do  with  their  degree  once  they 
have  it,  says  Mackay.  This  helps 
the  beginners,  who  are  still  un-  . 
sure. 

The  number  of  students  re- 
turning to  formal  education  has 
risen  sharply  over  the  past  few 
years,  states  Mackay.  The  pro- 
gram has  expanded  to  meet 
their  needs.  “If  I spot  a need,  I 
find  a way  of  filling  it,”  she 
says. 

Mackay’s  office  functions  as  a 
drop-in  centre  for  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  courses  the 
university  has  to  offer,  and  the 
services  provided  by  the  Mature 
Students  Pipgram.  Mackay  is 
available  for  consultation  and 
emotional  support.  “A  woman 
can  even  leave  her  schedule 
with  us  and  we  can  call  her  in 
case  of  a family  emergency,” 
she  says. 

Another  important  facet  of  the 
program  is  the  series  of  talks 
and  workshops  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  coffee-meetings. 
Mackay  relies  on  resource  peo- 
ple both  within  and  outside  the 
university  to  be  guest  speakers 
at  these  sessions.  Speakers  have 
come  from  various  professions, 
from  among  the  mature  stu- 
dents themselves  and  from 
other  institutions,  such  as  Con- 
estoga College. 

The  sessions  deal  with  such 
varied  topics  as  establishing 
study  and  essay  writing  skills, 
coping  with  stress,  career  plan- 
ning and  job  search  techniques. 
Tapes  are  made  of  the  talks  and 
workshops,  and  are  available 
for  circulation. 

Tapes  and  accompanying 
^■arint  materials  on  such  subjects 
study  skills,  note-taking  and 
^essay-writing  have  been  for- 
mulated into  Learning  Skills 
Packages,  and  have  received  an 
excellent  response  from  the 
students,  according  to  Mackay. 
There  is  a drop-in  day-care 
centre  on  campus.  Mackay  be- 
lieves that  this  encourages 
women  who  have  small  children 
to  return  to  studies  more  readi- 
ly- 

The  Mature  Students  Pro- 
gram also  provides  a buddy 
system.  Mackay  teams  a new 
mature  student  with  a veteran 
who  has  indicated  her  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  such  a 
system.  The  veteran  shows  the 
new  student  around  the  campus, 
and  can  often  be  asked  questions 
that  the  new  student  would  not 


dare  ask  anyone  else,  Mackay 
says. 

The  Mature  Students  Pro- 
gram will  continue  into  the 
summer  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  There  will  be 
workshops  in  May  for  new 
students,  since  a lot  of  women 
choose  to  come  back  to  universi- 
ty in  the  spring,  according  to 
Mackay.  The  summer  sessions 
will  highlight  self-assessment 
and  career  planning,  she  says. 

Mackay  believes  that  there  is 
a need  to  offer  special  services 
to  women  students.  “There  is  a 
need  to  build  up  women’s  self- 
confidence,”  she  says.  “And  it’s 
rewarding  to  watch  their  self- 
esteem climb.” 

Mackay  emphasizes  that  ma- 
ture students  can  do  most  or  all 
of  their  career  research  while 
they  are  still  students,  especial- 
ly through  methods  such  as  the 
information  interview.  She 
finds,  though,  that  women  tend 
ments.  They  are  unable  to 


to  underestimate  their  achieve- 
translate  what  they  have  done  in 
terms  of  job  skills,  she  says. 
They  need  positive  reinforce- 
ment and  support  in  this  as  well 
as  many  other  areas. 

“It  is  essential  that  women  get 
that  support  from  each  other 
which  is  more  important  than 
anything  else,”  Mackay  says. 
The  Mature  Students  Program 
provides  the  opportunity  for 
them  to  derive  such  suste- 
nance. 

Doreen  Hammond,  a Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  graduate  now 
studying  at  Conestoga  College, 
agrees  that  the  program  is  such 
a service.  “It  was  supportive,” 
she  says.  “It  helped  you  cope.” 

The  Mature  Students  Pro- 
gram is  open  not  only  to  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, but  to  mature  students  at 
other  institutions  as  well.  Regu- 
lar students  are  also  welcome  to 
attend  the  meetings. 


With  milder  weather  ap- 
proaching, the  rapid  melting  of 
snow  and  ice  is  inevitable.  But 
the  threat  of  a flood  at  this  time 
is  quite  unlikely,  said  Lorrie 
Minshell,  hydrolic  engineer  for 
the  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority  in  Preston. 

“There’s  always  a risk  of 
flooding  this  time  of  the  year 
when  the  ice  deteriorates  but  the 
ice  is  still  intack  in  the  Kitchener 
area,”  said  Minshell. 

The  water  content  in  the  snow 
for  the  early  part  of  this  month  is 
slightly  high,  but  compared  to 
previous  years,  it  is  not  much 
above  average,  Minshell  said. 

Precautions  taken  to  ensure 
safety,  include  a flood  warning 
system  and  a river  watch  sys- 
tem. If  flood  warnings  are  put 


into  effect,  the  conservation 
authorities  will  contact  the  Wa- 
terloo regional  police,  who  in 
turn  will  contact  local  officials 
so  advisory  measures  can  be 
taken. 

“If  things  get  critical,  then  we 
man  the  office  24  hours  a day  to 
report  about  the  watershed,” 
said  Minshell. 

The  three  watershed  tribu- 
taries in  the  Waterloo  region  are 
the  Conestoga  River,  the  Speed 
River  and  the  Nith  River. 

Recalling  1976,  Minshell  main- 
tains that  there  was  just  as 
much  snow  that  year. 

“There  is  always  a potential 
chance  of  flooding,  but  right  now 
Conestoga  reservoir  is  empty 
and  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
spring  run-off,”  said  Minshell. 


If  you're  a student  15  or  over,  and  have 
a good  idea  for  starting  your  own  summer  business, 
you  may  qualify  for  an  interest-free  loan 
up  to  $2,000  in  the  Student  Venture  Capital  Program. 
Get  an  application  at  your  high  school,  nearest 
college  or  university  placement  centre  or  write: 


ONTARIO 

YOUTH 

SICRETaUUAT 


D Ontario  Youth  Secretariat 


700  Bay  St,  2nd  Floor,  Toronto  M5G 1Z6 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Royal  Bank  and  the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Abortion  fight 


A woman  walks  slowly 
towards  her  car  in  the  hospital 
parking  lot.  Her  pale  face  is 
blank,  expressionless.  She  feels 
sad,  guilty,  relieved,  angry, 
numb.  She  has  just  had  an  abor- 
tion. 

Abortion.  The  issue  has  been 
debated  for  more  than  20  years. 
Most  of  us  are  tired  of  hearing 
about  it.  Still,  the  controversy 
has  not  been  settled  and  anti- 
abortion groups  are  beginning  to 
protest  louder. 

Anneliesa  Steden,  president  of 
Cambridge  Right  to  Life,  ap- 
proached Waterloo  Regional 
Council,  February  25,  and  asked 
that  it  deny  Planned  Parenthood 
in  Kitchener  a grant.  Steden 
said  the  counselling  provided  by 
Planned  Parenthood  resulted  in 
abortions  “for  the  sole  purpose 
of  killing  the  child.’’ 

Kathy  Douglas,  Councelling 
Co-ordinator  of  Kitchener 
Planned  Parenthood,  feels  the 
statement  was  inaccurate. 

“Our  goal  is  that  every  child 
should  be  a wanted  child.  We 
believe  in  individual  rights  and 
choices.  Individuals  must  have 
the  right  to  control  their  own 
fertility.  No  one  should  be  forced 
into  parenthood.” 

According  to  Douglas, 
Planned  Parenthood  offers  non- 
judgemental  counselling.  “We 
discuss  the  three  options  that 
are  legally  open  to  a pregnant 
woman:  keeping  the  child, 
adoption  and  abortion.  Whatev- 
er the  woman  chooses,  she  must 
be  able  to  live  with  the  deci- 
sion.” 

If  the  woman  does  decide  to 
have  an  abortion.  Planned  Par- 
enthood will  refer  her  to  a doc- 
tor. 


Douglas  says,  “I  don’t  think 
we  are  pro-abortion.  We  are 
pro-choice.  We  don’t  see  abor- 
tion as  a form  of  birth  control.” 

Steden  disagrees.  “Planned 
Parenthood  is  basically  a coun- 
selling service  for  birth  control. 
When  birth  control  methods  fail, 
abortion  is  used  as  a back  up.  So 
you  have  to  admit  it  has  become 
a birth  control  method.” 

Douglas  makes  it  clear  that 
Planned  Parenthood  counsellors 
“never  try  to  persuade  a 
woman.  I think  that  groups  like 
Right  to  Life  try  to  talk  a woman 
out  of  having  an  abortion.  They 
tend  to  be  judgemental  and 
persuasive.  I don’t  think  they 
should  play  god.  If  they  aren’t  in 
that  person’s  shoes,  they  don’t 
know  what  it’s  like.  It  is  an 
individual’s  right  to  choose  her 
own  path  in  life.  She  must  make 
a decision  that  is  right  for 
her.” 

Steden  replies,  “Yes,  of 
course  we  discourage  women 
from  having  abortions.  One  of 
our  biggest  tasks  is  to  prevent 
the  killing  of  the  unborn.  We  are 
against  abortion  except  in  cases 
where  the  woman  is  going  to  die. 
Then  a decision  does  have  to  be 
made. 

Douglas  believes  there  are 
some  cases  where  abortions  is 
the  only  alternative.  In  the  case 
of  a single  woman,  she  may  be 
training  for  a career.  She  may 
have  had  to  compete  to  get  in.  A 
pregnancy  would  mean  that  she 
might  have  to  drop  out.  She 
could  ruin  her  chances  for  suc- 
cess. Some  single  women  know 
they  are  incapable  of  raising  a 
child,  yet  feel  strongly  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  give  the  child 
up  for  adoption.  They  believe 


that  if  they  carried  the  child  to 
full  term,  they  would  keep  it. 

If  the  woman  is  married, 
adoption  is  more  difficult.  She  is 
in  a family  environment  and, 
especially  if  there  are  other 
children,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
pressure  on  her  to  keep  the 
baby. 

According  to  Douglas,  it  is 
more  traumatic  for  a woman  to 
give  a baby  up  for  adoption  than 
it  is  to  have  an  abortion.  “If 
carried  to  full  term,  the  baby  is 
more  of  a reality.  I know  a 
woman  that  gave  her  baby  up 
for  adoption  eight  years  ago. 
She  still  cries  when  she  talks 
about  it.  Now,  eight  years  later, 
she  is  in  the  same  position.  This 
time  she  is  having  an  abor- 
tion.” 

Steden  knows  this  arguement 
well.  “If  a pregnancy  is  wanted, 
the  woman  will  say  ‘baby’.  If  the 
pregnancy  is  unwanted,  she  will 
say  ‘fetus’,  or  not  refer  to  it  at 
all.  No  doctor  will  say,  ‘I’m 
going  to  kill  your  baby  for  you.’ 
He  will  talk  about  interrupting 
the  pregnancy.  He  will  call  the 
baby  a fetus  or  a blob  of  tissue. 

“Abortion  is  an  arbitrary  de- 
cision, between  a woman  and 
her  doctor,  to  kill.  Women  have 
been  given  the  right  to  say, 
‘Child,  I don’t  want  you,  there- 
fore you  end  in  the  garbage  can.’ 
It’s  hard  to  convince  people  of 
this  because  you  don’t  see  the 
unborn.  No  one  speaks  up  for 
him.” 

Douglas  says  abortion  is  nec- 
essary because,  “Women  have 
been  known  to  obtain  abortions 
illegally.  This  results  in  a high 
maternal  mortality  rate.  These 
women  wouldn’t  have  anywhere 
to  go  for  proper  medical  advice. 


keeps  on  tasting  great. 


not  over 


“Abortion  is  a must  in  cases 
where  the  pregnancy  has  result- 
ed from  rape  or  incest  or  if  there 
are  medical  indications  that  the 
woman  cannot  go  through  child- 
birth. 

“Basically,  the  law  is  there 
because  we  are  concerned  about 
women  not  having  parenthood 
foisted  upon  them.  The  biggest 
reason  for  abortion  is  that  none 
of  the  birth  control  methods  are 
100  per  cent  effective.  Women 
who  are  trying  their  best  can 
still  become  pregnant.” 

Steden  exclaims,  “That  is  a 
hideous  argument  to  use  to^kill  a 
human  being.  You  cannot  justify 
the  fact  that  a human  life  is 
going  to  be  sacrificed  for  some- 
one’s mistake. 

Section  251  of  Canada’s  crimi- 
nal code  states  that  therapeutic 
abortions  will  be  allowed  “if 
continuation  of  the  pregnancy 
would  be  likely  to  endanger  the 
life  or  health  of  the  woman.” 
Therapeutic  abortion  commit- 
tees are  established  in  hospitals 
where  abortions  are  performed. 
The  doctor  will  present  his 
patient’s  case  and  the  commit- 
tee members  decide  if  the  abor- 
tion will  be  allowed. 

Steden  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision-making  process.  “The 
law  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  anything  from  physical 
health  to  happiness.  There  were 
70  abortions  performed  at  Cam- 
bridge Memorial  Hospital  last 
year.  If  five  had  been  per- 
formed, I would  believe  they 
had  been  for  health  reasons.  As 
it  is,  pregnancy  has  become  a 
very  dangerous  disease. 

“Therapeutic  abortion  com- 
mittees have  become  rubber 
stamps,”  she  claims.  “We  have 
not  been  successful  in  having 
pro-life  doctors  on  abortion 
committees.  It’s  an  unbalanced 
situation.  There  are  five  doctors 
on  each  committee  and  since 
none  of  them  are  pro-life,  the 
unborn  don’t  have  a chance.” 

Douglas  is  very  aware  that 
pro-life  groups  are  trying  to 
have  abortion  legislation 
changed. 

“In  saying  that  the  unborn 
child  has  rights,  they  are  not 
looking  at  the  rights  of  people 
who  are  already  living.  They  are 


denying  women’s  rights.” 

Douglas  believes  there  is  a 
possibility  that  anti-abortion 
groups  will  succeed  in  having 
the  law  changed.  “There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  law  will  go 
backwards.  Women  had  to  real- 
ly fight  for  abortion  but  it  won’t 
always  be  there  unless  people 
support  it.  Pro-abortionists  are 
no  longer  vocal  because  right 
now,  everything  is  OK.  We  may 
reach  a crisis  point  and  people 
will  have  to  ask  themselves  if 
abortion  should  be  a right  for 
women.  The  people  who  stand  to 
lose  the  most  are  the  poor. 
Those  are  the  women  who  can 
least  afford  to  have  children.” 

Steden  is  concerned  about 
effect  abortion  has  on  socie^HT 
“Abortion  dehumanizes  all 
us.  Doctors  take  an  oath  to 
maintain  life  but  the  ones  who 
do  abortions  are  killing  babies. 
The  girl  or  woman  who  has  an 
abortion  is  acting  out  the  most 
vicious,  sophisticated  form  of 
child  abuse. 

“Our  children,  the  one’s  who 
have  survived,  are  watching  us. 
They  will  hate  us  and  take 
revenge  on  us  for  what  we  are 
doing,  when  we  are  old  and 
useless,  they  will  say,  ‘Why  not 
kill  you’.  We  are  teaching  our 
young  that  life  can  be  snuffed 
out.  It’s  a very  dangerous  les- 
son.” 

Douglas  believes  that  com- 
ments like  Steden’s  “have  a 
boomerang  effect.  When  people 
hear  the  negative  comments 
about  abortion,  they  become 
angry  and  some  show  their 
support  for  us.” 

On  March  11,  Waterloo  Re- 
gional Council  approved  a 
$23,000  grant  to  Planned  Parent- 
hood. The  vote  was  split  12  to  11. 
The  money  comes  from  the 
provincial  government  and  is 
made  up  of  public  tax  dollars. 

Steden  is  discouraged  but 
vows  she  will  not  give  up  the 
fight.  “We  have  an  obligation  to 
stand  up  against  evil  and  defend 
the  helpless.  People  are  hiding 
behind  society.  Society  is  not  an 
anonymous  mass,  it  is  made  up 
of  individual  people.  We  can 
change  society.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  blame  others  and  hide 
ourselves  from  the  truth.” 


World  Federation 
lobbies  for  peace 


Since  1947  there  has  been  in 
existance  a group  known  as  the 
World  Federation  that  has  been 
lobbying  governments  all  over 
the  world  to  put  an  end  to  war. 

Local  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, Peter  McGhee,  put  forth  a 
motion  to  Kitchener  City  Coun- 
cil for  a referendum  to  be  put  to 
the  people  of  the  area  asking  for 
nuclear  disarmament. 

“It’s  time  to  end  all  this 
crap,”  said  McGhee.  “We  as 
humans  shouldn’t  have  to  live  in 
fear  of  our  governments  insti- 
tuting a war  that  in  all  respects 
will  snuff  out  95  per  cent  of  life 
on  this  planet.” 

The  federation,  since  it  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Max  Habicht,  a 
Swiss  lawyer,  has  been  promot- 
ing world  peace  by  instituting  a 
form  of  world  government. 

To  do  this,  the  people  of  every 
country  would  elect  represent- 
ives  to  sit  on  the  world  federa- 
tion council.  Any  conflicts  that 
would  arise  would  be  put  forth  to 
the  council  and  voted  on.  A 
majority  vote  would  rule. 

Those  elected  to  the  federa- 
tion would  not  necessarily  re- 
flect their  government’s  policy 
because  they  would  be  elected 
for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  general  population. 

After  world  government  is 


formed,  armies  and  implements 
of  war  would  be  dismantled.  A 
police  force  of  approximately 
1,000,000  would  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  planet. 

Currently,  the  federation  has 
approximately  40  members  in 
this  area  and  around  2,000  in  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

Nearly  every  country  in  the 
world  has  representatives  of  the 
federation  with  the  exception  of 
the  Soviet  block,  where  such 
ideas  are  frowned  upon. 

“Actual  members  may  nu« 
ber  in  the  thousands,  whM 
sympathizers  number  in  the 
millions.”  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  referendum  is  so  impor- 
tant. If  we  put  the  question  to 
the  people  the  government  will 
see  how  much  support  we  have 
and  maybe  something  can  be 
done.” 

There  are  80  members  of 
parliament  lobbying  to  have  the 
referendum  put  forth  to  the 
Canadian  people. 

The  lobbying  is  not  only  on  the 
federal  level,  it  has  been  carried 
to  a number  of  city  councils  as 
well.  So  far,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Dundas  and  Ottawa  have  passed 
the  motion. 

The  federal  and  provincial 
governments  have  so  far  ig- 
nored the  federation’s  pleas. 
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How  to  make  your  resume  work  well 


Another  workshop  in  a series 
sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Waterloo’s  Mature  Students 
Program  was  held  WU’s 
campus  Thursday  March  11. 

The  workshop  was  entitled 
Resumes,  Interview  Techniques 
and  Information  Interviews. 
The  guest  speaker,  Frank 
Ruszer,  was  once  Assistant 
Director  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
Campus.  He  is  now  a career 
advisor  in  the  Department  of 
Co-ordination  and  Placement  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo. 

“How  long  do  you  think  an 
employer  takes  to  look  at  a 
re&sume  in  the  initial  screen- 
ing?” Ruszer  demanded  of  the 
audience.  He  told  them  that  for 
the  most  part,  the  initial  screen- 
ing takes  only  five  to  10  sec- 
onds. 

“An  employer  wants  to  know 
four  things  right  off  the  bat,” 
declared  Ruszer.  “Who  you  are, 
what  you  want  to  do  for  him, 


Career  planning  seminars 
held  Wednesday,  March  10  at 
various  locations  at  the  Doon 
campus  were  a great  success 
according  to  Sheila  Sim,  Cones- 
toga College  career  services 
officer.  Slightly  less  than  the  46 
students  registered  attended. 

Of  the  four  seminars  sche- 
duled, Assertiveness  had  the 
highest  attendance.  It  was  led  by 
Sharon  Kalbfleisch,  co-ordinator 
of  the  social  services  program  at 
Conestoga.  The  seminar  defined 
assertive,  non-assertive  and  ag- 
gressive behavior  and  also 
looked  at  irrational  beliefs  peo- 
ple tend  to  carry  in  their  behav- 
ior. The  seminar  concluded  with 
a workshop  in  which  students  did 
practical  assertiveness  exer- 
cises. 

Sim  said,  “Assertiveness  was 
the  most  popular  because  it  is  a 
new  concept.  It  is  also  possible 
that  it  was  the  most  easy  to  un- 


why  you  believe  you  can  do  it, 
and  whether  you  can  prove  that 
you  can  do  it.” 

The  first  few  lines  of  the 
retisume  should  contain  person- 
al data,  such  as  name,  address 
and  phone  number,  and  perhaps 
business  address  and  phone 
number,  Ruszer  said. 

Next  comes  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  reesume.  This  is 
the  statement  of  your  career 
objective,  around  which  the  en- 
tire resume  is  structured.  If  you 
do  not  indicate  what  type  of 
position  you  are  seeking,  the 
employer  may  feel  that  you  are 
not  able  to  assess  yourself  and 
decide  what  you  want  to  do.  he 
said. 

Following  this  is  the  summary 
of  qualifications,  a brief  state- 
ment focusing  on  three  areas, 
personal  characteristics,  train- 
ing and  work  experience.  This 
shows  the  employer  why  you 
believe  you  can  do  the  job.  A 
sample  summary  might  be  “a 


derstand.” 

The  Balancing  Your  Life  sem- 
inar was  headed  by  Marlene 
O’Brien,  who  is  currently  the 
program  co-ordinator  for 
women’s  programs  at  the  Cam- 
bridge YWCA.  Topics  covered 
were  different  roles  people  play, 
the  need  to  balance  personal 
needs  with  those  of  others  and 
the  inpact  changing  roles  have 
on  our  lives. 

The  third  seminar  was  led  by 
Lisa  Avedon,  program  co-ordin- 
ator  of  the  Introduction  To 
Non-Traditional  Occupations 
(INTO)  program.  The  seminar 
dealt  with  human  relations 
aspects  of  choosing  a job  or 
career,  networking,  manage- 
ment styles  and  locating  your- 
self in  your  position. 

Judy  Stewart,  teaching  mas- 
ter for  Conestoga  College’s 
INTO  program,  headed  the  Job 
Satisfaction  seminar.  Stewart 


resourceful  problem-solver  with 
proven  communication/inter- 
personal skills,  a background 
focusing  on  personnel  functions 
and  extensive  experience  in 
hospital  administration”.  The 
remainder  of  the  resume  should 
prove  in  detail  that  you  are 
qualified  for  the  job,  Ruszer 
continued. 

Areas  to  be  considered  are 
educational  background, 
courses  taken  in  pursuit  of  the 
career  objective,  professional 
training  (i.e.  courses  taken  on 
the  job),  and  work  experience. 

The  chronological  esume  lists 
jobs  in  reverse  chronological 
order.  The  functional  reesume 
organizes  and  emphasizes  areas 
of  experience.  Ruszer  felt,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  best  to  use  a 
combination  of  the  two  types  of 
resume,  the  former  because  it  is 
the  most  familiar  to  employers, 
the  latter  because  it  emphasizes 
skills. 

Most  people  possess  skills 

success 

examined  value  clarification 
and  then  reviewed  concepts  as- 
sociated with  the  books  The  Art 
of  Japanese  Management  and 
The  Great  Jackass  Fallacy.  She 
concluded  the  seminar  by  ex- 
amining various  theories  of  mo- 
tivation such  as  Maslow,  Herz- 
berg  and  McGregor. 

Sim  said,  “One  of  the  reasons 
the  seminars  were  so  successful 
is  that  I worked  with  both 
Shraron  Kelly  and  Rachael 
Mahrer,  who  gave  me  good  input 
concerning  the  topics  of  most 
use  to  graduating  students.” 
Mahrer  is  currently  a student  in 
Social  Services  and  is  involved 
in  doing  field  placement  at  the 
Doon  counselling  office. 

Response  to  the  seminars 
came  from  all  divisions  at  Doon 
and  Sim  says  that  because  these 
seminars  were  so  successful,  the 
idea  of  holding  future  seminars 
will  be  seriously  considered. 


Doon  seminars  a 


Many  incidents  left  unreported 


“Compared  with  other  com- 
munities,” remarked  Hallman, 
“we  have  a relatively  minor 
racial  problem.  Most  don’t  go  as 
far  as  the  Waterloo  incident.  It’s 
mainly  graffiti  and  name  calling 
we  have  to  deal  with.” 

Since  the  organization  began 
there  have  been  35  incidents 
reported  to  the  committee.  Six 
of  the  incidents  received  action, 
and  so  far,  only  one  has  gone  to 
the  courts. 

“It’s  really  too  early  to  tell  if 
we’re  having  a positive  effect  in 
the  community  but  if  it’s  any 
indication,  we  have  had  a lot  of 
positive  feedback  from  the  peo- 
ple in  the  area.” 

“We  must  make  the  public 
aware  of  us  (the  committee) 
and  especially  the  victims  must 
realize  that  there  is  something 
that  can  be  done.” 

The  government  has  funded 
an  experimental  “victim  ser- 
vice” program  in  co-operation 


with  the  police  force.  The  ser- 
vice gives  short  term  help  to 
victims  of  racism  and  will  make 
referral  to  long  term  help. 

“The  committee  has  had  no 
reports  of  racism  in  the  local 
schools  but  we  know  it  exists.  As 
soon  as  a problem  arises,  we 
(the  committee)  move  into  the 
area  to  try  and  alleviate  the 
problem  before  it  mushrooms,” 
said  Hallman. 

Hallman  concluded  saying, 
“The  racial  problems  are 
directed  at  the  obvious  minori- 
ties! and,  as  far  as  the  committee 
can  tell,  the  economic  situation 
has  not  sparked  any  noticeable 
increase  in  racial  incidents.” 

According  to  Marlyn  Hall- 
man, chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nity and  Ethnic  Relations  Co-or- 
dinating Committee,  most  ra- 
cial problems  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area  are  relatively 
minor. 

Hallman,  who  is  also  an  in- 


spector on  the  Waterloo  regional 
police  force,  said  the  five- 
member  committee  monitors  all 
police  calls  that  have  racist 
overtones. 

The  committee  was  formed  in 
August  of  1981  after  an  incident 
in  a Waterloo  neighbourhood. 
Apparently,  four  people  repea- 
tedly harrassed  an  East  Indian 
family  by  throwing  eggs  and 
rocks  at  their  home  on  Cedar- 
bray  Avenue.  Name  calling, 
threats  and  even  physical  at- 
tacks were  just  some  of  the  acts 
of  racism  against  the  family. 

“Many  of  the  incidents  went 
unreported  because  the  victims 
didn’t  think  anything  could  be 
done,”  said  Hallman. 

This  incident,  the  first  inves- 
tigated by  the  committee,  has 
resulted  in  four  charges  being 
laid,  one  of  which  is  still  in  the 
courts.  The  accused  is  charged 
under  the  criminal  code  with 
wounding. 


OFS  pressures  gov’t 


Week  of  Action  successful 


Barb  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students 
said  student  protests  during  the 
Week  of  Action  were  “success- 
ful right  across  the  country." 

On  Thursday  March  11,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  students  at- 
tended a rally  at  Queens  park 
protesting  government  cutbacks ' 
in  education.  In  Edmonton,  an 
estimated  4,000  student  protes- 
ters held  a rally  outside  the 
provincial  legislation  building. 
Similar  demonstrations  were 
held  in  Victoria,  Regina,  Winni- 


peg, Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec 
City,  St.  John's  and  Moncton. 

Tayior  said,  “The  students 
have  made  their  point  very 
clear.  We  are  going  to  follow  up 
with  intensive  lobbying  at  both 
levels  of  government.  We  hope 
to  see  some  changes  in  policy, 
especially  at  the  federal  level. 

She  emphasized  that  the 
changes  must  be  positive. 

“We  want  no  regressive 
changes  in  the  students  aid  pro- 
gram.” 

“The  feds  have  said  that  they 


aren’t  getting  enough  credit  for 
funding  education  in  the  prov- 
inces. We're  saying,  'OK,  take 
all  the  credit  you  want',  but  we 
don't  think  it’s  an  excuse  to  cut 
billions  of  dollars  from  the 
program.  And  we  do  think  it’s 
just  an  excuse.” 

Taylor  said  OFS  representa- 
tives have  requested  a meeting 
with  liberal  members  of  parlia- 
ment who  have  a college  or 
university  in  their  riding.  "Ho- 
pefully, they  will  apply  some 
pressure  on  the  government." 


they  are  not  aware  they  use,  he 
added.  “People  underestimate 
their  skills  and  abilities  all  the 
time.  You  have  to  have  self-con- 
fidence when  you  are  looking  for 
a job.  If  you  don’t  have  it,  the 
interviewer  can  sense  this 
lack.” 

Isobel  Mackay,  the  Co-ordina- 
tor of  the  Mature  Student  pro- 
gram, revealed  women  students 
often  tell  her  a typical  interview- 
question  seemed  to  crop  up  was 
“What  are  your  strengths  and 
weaknesses?”  Women  tend  to 
overemphasize  their  weak- 
nesses, she  added. 

Ruszer  pointed  out  that  you 
can  turn  a weakness  into  a 
strength.  “Show  that  you  know 
that  you  have  a problem,  but 
that  you  are  working  to  over- 
come it,”  he  advised. 

Ruszer  admitted  one  of  his 
weaknesses  is  that  he  is  slower 
than  most  people  at  getting 
work  done,  because  he  is  very 
fussy.  He  tells  a prospective 


employer,  “Even  though  I’m 
slow,  my  deadlines  are  always 
met.  If  I have  to,  I’ll  take  work 
home  and  do  it.”  Therefore  the 
employer  knows  that  because 
Ruszer  is  fussy,  he  is  careful 
about  doing  his  work,  he  always 
meets  his  deadlines,  and  he  is 
willing  to  take  work  home,  if 
necesssary.  This,  in  effect, 
makes  his  weakness  a positive 
quality. 

Ruszer  skimmed  through  the 
handout  material  on  the  infor- 
mation interview,  emphasizing 
a valuable  technique  to  be  used 
in  a job  search.  The  idea  behind 
this  technique  is  to  seek  out  and 
interview  people  working  in  the 
type  of  job  in  which  you  are 
interested,  he  said. 

“After  you  have  gone  through 
three  or  four  interviews  with 
people  working  in  that  capacity, 
you  should  know  what  the  em- 
ployer is  looking  for  (in  a person 
seeking  such  a position),”  he 
stated. 
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Rising  tide 

in  waterbed 
sales  gives 


The  High  Sierra  is  one  of  the  more  popular  styles  of  bed.  Price  ranges  from  $400  to  $500. 


regional  dealers  higher  profits 


To  purchase  waterbeds  in 
foreign  countries,  such  as 
Europe,  a consumer  must  go 
to  a sex  shop  because  of  an 
image.  It’s  true:  waterbeds  do 
make  sex  easier  and  more 
comfortable,  but  most  people 
fail  to  realize  that  waterbeds 
are  proven  to  be  advantageous 
to  an  individual’s  health. 

The  first  floatation  sleep  was 
devised  in  1400  A.D.  in  Asia.  The 
beds  were  wine-skins  filled  with 
water,  laid  side-by-side  until 
large  enough  for  a person  or 
persons  to  sleep  on. 

It  was  not  until  the  Second 
World  War  that  waterbeds  ap- 
peared. They  were  used  for 
severe  burn  victims  whose 
bones  could  puncture  their  skin, 
unless  a bed  was  devised  which 
would  reduce  the  pressure 
points  along  the  body. 

The  beds  are  still  being  used 
for  these  purposes  in  hospitals-* 
Waterbeds  were  used  only  as 
a medical  aid  until  the  1960s 
when  a big  waterbed  fad  began 
in  California,  and  spread  across 
the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  The 
biggest  concentration  in  Canada 
was  in  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia  and  Ontario. 

At  that  time,  waterbeds  were 
promoted  as  a fun  object,  which 
was  directed  towards  the  hippy 
movement.  There  was  never 
any  mention  of  the  healthy 
aspects.  Promotion  isolated  one 
area  of  the  market  for  sales  and 
left  out  the  main  consumer,  the 
family  man. 

The  main  surge  of  the  first 
waterbed  wave  lasted  from 
about  1969  to  1972. 

In  and  around  1972  when  the 
initial  boom  subsided,  many 
stores  went  out  of  business, 
leaving  only  a few  stronger 
dealers.  These  survivors  began 
a whole  new  promotion  cam- 
paign to  improve  the  image  of 
the  waterbed,  therefore  bring- 
ing all  ages  of  consumers  into 
the  store. 

Now  advertising  stresses  the 
fact  that  waterbeds  are  good  for 
health,  and  give  a more  com- 
fortable sleep.  For  example,  the 
warmth  of  a waterbed  soothes 
arthritic  pain,  as  well  as  relax- 
ing the  whole  body.  It  is  also 
helpful  for  individuals  with  al- 
lergies. Waterbags  are  wash- 
able, therefore  more  sanitary 
than  the  conventional  mattress 
that  absorbs  dead  skin  par- 
ticles. 

Last  June  1981,  Jim  Bennett 
and  Mark  Barrett  started  their 
own  business  making  pine  furni- 
ture in  Cambridge.  One  of  their 
best-selling  products  was  the 
waterbed.  In  business  for  six 


months,  they  both  realized  that 
the  money  was  in  wa- 
terbeds.They  converted  their 
factory  (Classical  Pine)  to  man- 
ufacturing strictly  waterbeds. 
Later,  the  ambitious  young  men 
opened  a retail  store  in  Kitchen- 
er, called  Canadian  Waterbed. 

As  well  as  supplying  Canadian 
Waterbed,  Classical  Pine  sup- 
plies local  retailers  with  beds. 
Along  with  the  beds,  the  com- 
pany gives  customers  advice  on 
promotional  techniques,  and 
flyers  to  be  distributed  to  poten- 
tial customers  in  the  area. 

Bennett,  the  driving  force 
behind  the  promotional  end  of 
the  business,  has  a lot  to  say 
about  where  the  waterbed  in- 
dustry has  come  from  and 
where  it  is  going. 

“In  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  shops  have  sprung  up  in 
British  Columbia,  and  now  there 
are  six  waterbed  stores  for 
every  20,000  people,”  says  Ben- 
nett. 

In  British  Columbia,  30  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  now 
sleeping  on  waterbeds,  whereas 
in  Ontario  the  figure  is  only 
about  15  per  cent.  This  figure  is 
increasing  rapidly  as  companies 
from  out  west  have  headed  for 
the  fresher  market  here  in  On- 
tario. 

“In  the  last  two  years  in 
Ontario,  the  waterbed  trend  has 
really  jumped,”  says  Bennett. 

Many  stores  and  manufactur- 
ers failed  to  foresee  the  decline 
of  business  in  British  Columbia, 
and  went  bankrupt.  Some,  how- 
ever, pulled  out  in  time  and 
re-established  themselves  in  an- 
other area.  Prime  targets  for 
those  who  moved  to  other  loca- 
tions were  London,  Mississauga, 
and  Toronto. 

Some  die-hards  who  did  go 
bankrupt  out  west,  are  trying  to 
establish  themselves  in  Ontario, 


In  Toronto,  however,  it  is 
dominated  by  the  bigger,  richer 
companies,  who  can  afford  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  adver- 
tising. National  Waterbed,  Wa- 
terbed Gallery,  and  Waterbeds 
Unlimited  have  recently 
squeezed  four  privately-owned 
stores  out  of  business. 

The  big  money  these  stores 
are  making  in  a short  time  is 
phenomenal.  “Our  company  in 
paticular  (Waterbed  Gallery)  in 
Toronto  made  a million  dollars 
in  the  first  year  of  business  with 
only  two  stores,”  says  Bennett. 

In  smaller  cities  like  Cam- 
bridge, Guelph,  and  Kitchener, 
a lot  of  private  retailers  are 
surviving,  explains  Bennett. 
One  chain  of  stores  just  begin- 
ning to  get  big  is  Ontario  Wa- 
terbed. 

Bennett  says  that,  “you  can 
open  a store  for  $10,000  and  have 
it  paid  off  in  the  first  month,  so 
in  12  months,  you  put  your 
money  back  into  the  business 
and  open  12  stores  possibly.  So  if 
12  stores  made  $10,000  a month, 
you’re  looking  at  $120,000  a 
month  profit.” 

To  do  this,  Bennett  says,  you 
meed  good  people  working  for 
you  and  good  organization  be- 
cause you  would  have  to  be 
selling  a lot  of  beds. 

Bennett  feels  that  floatation 
sleep,  “is  definitely  not  a fad,” 
and  that  eventually,  “almost 
everybody  will  be  sleeping  on 
waterbeds.” 

In  the  next  three  or  four  years 
the  percentage  of  people  sleep- 
ing on  waterbeds  in  Ontario 
should  be  equal  to  the  30  per  cent 
out  west. 

There  are  waterbed  stores  in 
the  Prairie  provinces,  but  the 
big  companies  passed  these 
areas  because  the  population  is 
spread  out,  and  business  would 
be  slow.  The  big  companies  are 


after  the  bigger  market,  for 
more  profit. 

“The  companies  that  are  of- 
fering a good  product,  and  good 
service  are  going  to  survive,  no 
doubt  about  it,”  feels  Bennett. 

Negative  attitudes  that  wa- 
terbed salespeople  encounter 
are,  those  who  say  they  will  get 
seasick,  the  bed  will  crash 
through  the  floor,  and  fish  will 
grow  inside. 

Some  of  these  myths  were 
created  by  conventional  mat- 
tress distributors,  who 
launched  a counter  attack 
against  the  waterbed  boom. 

The  latest  form  of  waterbed 
on  the  market  is  a crib  for 
infants,  which  gives  warmth  and 
comfort  similar  to  that  of  the 
womb.  These  cribs  are  still 
rarely  seen,  but  production  and 
advertising  should  increase  in  a 
short  time. 

When  buying  a waterbed,  be 
aware  of  the  bad  buy.  Bennett 
says,  “A  bad  buy  would  be  a 
sell-out  sale.  Some  things  you 
have  to  have  when  buying  a 
waterbed  are  good  quality,  not 
just  the  mattress  and  the  heater, 
but  the  frame  of  the  bed. 
Second,  you  must  have  good 
service  to  repair  leaks  if  needed, 
and  help  to  move  beds  and 
install  them.  Another  thing  to  be 
looking  for  are  guarantees, 
manufacturer’s  guarantees  on 
the  mattress,  the  heater,  and  the 
construction.” 

“Fly-by-night  operations 
should  be  avoided,  because  busi- 
nessmen who  have  a few  dollars 
will  open  a store,  but  have,  no 
experience  with  waterbeds,  and 
the  type  of  service  the  customer 
may  need.  A customer  must 
examine  the  store  and  decide 
whether  it  is  a permanent  busi- 
ness or  not.  These  stores  may 
not  be  there  the  next  day.” 

Prices  range  from,  $300.  to 


A man  of  average  height  could  sleep  across  the  width  of  a king-size  waterbed 


$2,000.  The  most  popular  style 
and  size  of  bed  varies  from  city 
to  city.  In  Cambridge,  the  most 
popular  is  the  queen  size.  In 
Toronto,  it  is  king  size.  The 
reason  is  mainly  promotion. 

Bennett  says  that,  “99  per 
cent  of  all  the  beds  sold  are  the 
same  price,  whether  it’s  a sin- 
gle, double,  queen,  or  king.  Size 
doesn’t  affect  the  price,  just  the 
frame  and  style.  Between  20  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  profit  is  made 
from  the  sale  of  accessories  for 
these  beds,  such  as  padded  caps, 
sheets,  six-drawer  risers,  etc.” 

“The  mark-up  on  waterbeds 
is  anywhere  from  > 50  to  70 
percent,”  says  Bennett.  “In 
Cambridge  and  Guelph,  it  is 
around  50  per  cent  because  of 
the  bargain  basement-type 
seller  that  will  sell  it  and  make 
20  bucks,  because  he  wants  to 
cut  out  the  next  man.  Some 
salesmen  will  do  anything  for 
the  sale,  even  selling  for  cost, 
and  sometimes  actually  losing 
money.” 

Grant  and  Blackwell,  a promi- 
nent furniture  stores  based  in 
Cambridge,  started  selling  wa- 
terbeds eight  months  ago.  The 
manager  Mike  Lavigne,  says 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  beds  sold 
are  still  conventional  mat- 
tresses, although  waterbed 
sales  are  increasing,  and  con- 
ventional sales_are  declining. 

Lavigne  feels  waterbeds  are 
good  for  your  health,  and  com- 
fortable. He  says  of  the  wa- 
terbed trend,  “I’m  sure  it’s  here 
to  stay.” 

“There  is  not  much  money  in 
waterbeds,  believe  it  or  not. 
Carrying  waterbeds  is  some- 
what like  carrying  lamps.  It’s 
more  or  less  a service.  We  must 
offer  people  what  they  want,  for 
repeat  business.” 

Lavigne  says  that  all  types^ 
and  age  groups  are  buying 
waterbeds  from  him. 

“Eventually  furniture  stores 
will  put  waterbed  stores  out  of 
business,  obviously  not  all,  but 
we  have  more  to  offer. 

“I  think  there  will  be  im- 
provements and  changes.  The 
market  will  change,  I think,  to 
the  hybrid  type  of  beds.  These 
beds  have  less  mass,  are  more 
stable,  the  sizing  is  the  same  as 
conventional,  and  it  is  easier  to 
set  up.” 

It  is  unclear  where  the  wa- 
terbed business  is  going  to  go. 
Montreal  is  the  next  market, 
and  from  there  it  could  go 
through  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
foundland, but  before  this  even 
happens,  the  waterbed  wave 
could  hit  a slump  as  fast  as  it 
has  boomed. 
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Community  is  campus 
for  recreation  course  at  Y 


The  Young  Woman’s  Christian 
Association  is  located  at  84 
Frederick  St.,  Kitchener.  What 
does  that  have  to  do  with 
Conestoga  College?  Everything, 
because  the  headquarters  for 
the  Conestoga  College  Recre- 
ation Leadership  program  is 
also  there. 

Bob  Ballantyne,  co-ordinator 
of  the  Recreation  Leadership 
program,  said  that  they  moved 
“two  years  ago  so  that  we  could 
be  closer  to  the  community  and 
community  agencies.” 

Being  close  to  the  community 
is  important  for  this  program 
because  “the  common  denomi- 
nator for  the  recreation  is  peo- 
ple,” said  Dennis  Kuhl  a teacher 
and  director  of  the  program. 

The  Recreation  Leadership 
program  runs  for  64  weeks. 
“The  first  year  is  mainly  an 
introduction  to  the  recreation 
field.  It  is  to  expand  on  any 
preconceived  concept  that  rec- 
reation is  only  sports  and 
games.  The  students  learn  that 
recreation  is  anything  that  any- 
body does  in  their  leisure  or 
discretionary  time.  It  could  be 
sports,  social,  crafts  or  educa- 
tion,” Ballantyne  said. 

They  have  found,  Kuhl  said, 
“that  the  ‘preconceived  con- 
cepts’ are  based  on  the  students’ 
past  participation  in  recreation 
and  usually  it  has  been  fairly 
narrow;  such  things  as  high 
school  sports  and  minor  league 
hockey.  Their  idea  of  recreation 
is  based  on  what  they  do  and  not 
what  others  do.” 

Recreation  is  not  all  fun  and 
games.  There  is  also  a lot  of 
paper  work.  The  first  year 
teaches  administrative  abilities 
so  that  the  students  are  able  to 
write  up  reports  and  budgets. 

The  most  basic  skill  that  is 
taught  is  decision  making;  how 
to  make  your  own  decisions  and 
how  to  teach  others  to  make 
theirs. 

The  course  takes  25  students 
in  the  first  year  and  “generally 
there  are  20  in  the  second  year,” 
said  Ballantyne.  He  feels  that 
the  people  who  are  successful  in 
the  recreation  field  are  those 
“who  are  outgoing  to  a degree.” 
They  must  at  least  “be  interest- 
ed in  people,”  said  Kuhl.  He  also 
said  that  they  “must  be  able  to 
communicate,  but  not  be  ag- 


gressive.” 

Statistics  for  job  placements 
have  varied  in  the  last  two  years 
between  80  and  95  per  cent. 

Once  the  students  graduate 
there  is  a broad  field  to  choose 
from.  Past  graduates  have  be- 
come Activity  Directors  in  sen- 
ior citizens’  homes;  some  work 
in  municipal  recreation  pro- 
grams; others  have  become 
fitness  leaders  in  private  clubs; 
two  grads  -now  work  in  a public 
library.  Hospitals,  Big  Sisters  or 
Big  Brothers,  or  schools  for  the 
handicapped  are  some  of  the 
possibilities  for  job  locations. 

Before  they  go  out  into  the 
work  force  the  students  have 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
experience. 

Being  in  downtown  Kitchener 

the  students  can  “use  the  com- 
munity as  a laboratory,”  said 
Kuhl.  “The  campus  is  the  entire 
downtown  area,”  Ballantyne 
added. 

Presently,  some  of  the  stu- 
dents are  “co-ordinating  a lei- 
sure education  program  for  the 
students  of  St.  Mary’s.  They  are 
offering  a variety  of  activities 
for  the  kids  on  their  noon  hour,” 
Ballantyne  said. 

Right  now  they  are  “in  the 
midst  of  revizing  the  total  pro- 
gram so  that  it  takes  on  a more 
individualized  approach.” 

Ballantyne  has  been  with  the 
Recreation  Leadership  program 
since  it  started  at  Conestoga 
College  in  1968.  What  he  likes 
about  his  job  is  the  “inter-per- 
sonal contact  witfi  the  stu- 
dents.” He  also  appreciated  the 
fact  that  he  can  keep  in  touch 
with  the  recreation  profession 
from  which  ne  came. 

Kuhl  was  also  from  the  mu- 
nicipal recreation  field.  He 
derives  enjoyment  from  his  job 
because  of  the  variety. 

“It  is  not  a structured  nine  to 
five,  punch  in,  punch  out  job.  No 
two  days  are  the  same;  you 
meet  a different  kind  of  chal- 
lenge every  day.” 

Ballantyne  said  that  “recre- 
ation' has  a positive  effect  on 
society’s  lifestyle.  From  leisure 
involvement  people  get  personal 
satisfaction  that  they  may  not 
get  from  their  jobs.  The  jobs 
may  just  be  providing  money 
and  not  satisfaction  or  self-es- 
teem.” 


History  at  KPL 
taught  by  tape 


The  Kitchener  Public  Library 
has  come  up  with  a new  way  to 
teach  history. 

The  new  method  is  called  the 
Oral  History  Project  in  which 
researchers  and  students  can 
learn  about  the  Kitchener- Wa- 
terloo area’s  history  through  the 
use  of  cassette  tapes. 

The  person  running  the  pro- 
gram is  Ryan  Taylor. 

Taylor  said  the  project  is  a 
series  of  interviews  of  promi- 
nent, and  not  so  prominent 
people  in  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  area  who  have  some  inter- 
esting stories  to  tell  about  the 
area’s  past. 

Mrs  L.O.  Breithaupt,  the  wife 
of  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
Breithaupt  of  Ontario  and  Miss 
Mitchell-Hedges,  owner  of  the 
reknowned  Crystal  Skull,  which 
is  thought  to  have  magic  powers, 
are  examples  of  Taylor’s  inter- 
viewees. 

Taylor  said,  the  project  is  a 
program  of  the  Kitchener  Public 
Library  and  is  backed  by  a grant 
from  the  Waterloo  Regional 
Heritage  Conservation  Authori- 
ty. 


There  are  already  more  than 
60  tapes  available  to  the  public 
and  Taylor  expects  to  make  40 
more  available  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 

The  cassette  tapes  can  be 
obtained  from  the  library  with  a 
library  card  for  one  week  at  a 
time  by  anyone  13  years  of  age 
or  older. 

Taylor  said,  the  purpose  of  the 
Oral  History  project  is  to  create 
an  historical  data  source. 

He  said,  history  has  been 
taught,  traditionally,  in  a more 
passive  way.  This  way  history 
becomes  more  interesting. 

Though  the  information  isn't 
as  accurate  as  a history  text 
book  might  be,  “it’s  much  more 
meaty.” 

‘ He  said,  “It’s  people’s  percep- 
tion of  life  back  then.  It  has  more 
of  an  immediate  interest  and  of 
course  these  people  put  their 
personalities  into  it. 

A catalogue  of  the  tapes  is 
available  at  all  branches  of  the 
Kitchener  Public  Library  as 
well  as  Waterloo  and  Cambridge 
libraries  and  the  University  of 
Waterloo  library. 


Geoff  Kellas  tests  a microwave  antenna  as  part  of  a third  year  project. 


Careers  found  in 
telecommunication 


Graduates  of  the  three  year 
Electronics  Engineering  Tech- 
nology-Telecommunications 
Systems  Program,  may  look 
forward  to  a rewarding  career  in 
the  various  areas  of  telecom- 
munications, including  analo- 
gue, digital  and  hybrid  commun- 
ication systems,  navigation  sys- 
tems, audio  and  video  device 
applications,  telephone  systems, 
microwave  and  satellite  systems 
and  instrumentation  systems. 

The  telecommunications  pro- 
gram is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Ontario.  According  to  program 
co-ordinator  George  McKenzie, 
it  may  be  the  only  one  in  all  of 
Canada. 

Finding  employment  upon 
graduation  is  not  difficult  for  the 
graduates  of  this  program.  “For 
the  thirteen  graduates  we  had 
last  year,  there  were  forty  job 
offers,”  said  McKenzie.  There 
are  nineteen  students  in  their 
third  year  of  the  program  now. 

McKenzie  believes  that  the 
expansion  of  the  program  by 
over  50%  will  still  allow  for  100% 
job  placement  of  the  graduates. 

There  is  a lot  of  theory  to  be 
learned  before  understanding 
the  major  branches  of  modern 


telecommunication  circuits  and 
systems.  Students  get  a chance 
to  prove  the  theories  that  were 
taken  in  the  classroom,  by  work- 
ing in  the  laboratories,  with 
telecommunication  equipment, 
and  measuring  and  diagnostic 
instruments.  First  year  students 
spend  approximately  seven 
hours  per  week,  in  the  labs. 

According  to  a first  year 
student,  who  was  majoring  in 
Electronics  while  attending  Wa- 
terloo Collegiate  Institute,”  The 
Grade  13  program  seemed 
tougher  than  what  we  are  doing 
at  Conestoga:” 

As  the  years  go  on,  there  is  a 
constant  percentage  of  students 
lost  as  the  work  gets  harder. 

“The  first  year  in  this  pro- 
gram is  much  like  a cultural 
shock  for  those  just  out  of  high 
school,”  said  McKenzie.  Stu- 
dents must  learn  to  discipline 
themselves  and  adjust  to  a great 
amount  of  work  quickly. 

Courses  such  as  Physics-Elec- 
tronics, Technical  drafting, 
Mathematics,  Computer  Pro- 
graming and  Electronic  Fun- 
damentals are  taught  during  the 
first  year. 

The  addition  of  the  satellite 


dish  to  the  program  is  an  asset. 
It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
installed  in  a community  col- 
lege, in  Canada.  McKenzie  feels 
that,  “the  dish  will  help  to  bring 
more  clearly  into  focus  the  kind 
of  work  that  we’ve  been  doing 
for  a long  time.” 

The  standards  of  Conestoga 
college,  are  equivalent  to,  or 
greater  than  the  high  standards 
required  by  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Certified  Engineering 
Technicians  and  Technologists. 
Conestoga’s  engineering  techni- 
cian and  technology  programs 
meet  O.A.C.E.T.T.,  require- 
ments for  certification.  This 
means  that  graduates  from  cer- 
tified programs  do  not  have  to 
write  further  examinations  after 
obtaining  a Conestoga  diploma  if 
they  wish  to  become  a Certified 
Engineering  Technician  or 
Technologist  in  Ontario. 

Those  graduating  from  the 
Electronics  Engineering  Tech- 
nology-Telecommunications 
System  Program  may  find  posi- 
tions such  as  communications 
and  radar  maintenance  techni- 
cian, service  technologist,  and 
electronic  technician,  when 
looking  for  employment. 


Third  year  telecommunications  student  John  Peckitt  works  on  speech  scrambler. 
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Photo  instructor  loves  teaching 


Unique  school  being  built 


Gurjit  Kalra  is  dedicated  to  teaching. 


“When  I speak  of  photogra- 
phy. I speak  of  personal  satis- 
faction,” says  Gurjit  Kalra. 

Kalra,  40,  has  been  teaching 
the  theory  and  techniques  of 
photography  at  the  Doon 
campus  of  Conestoga  College 
for  the  past  10  years. 

“The  entire  process  of  the 
creation  of  a photograph,  from 
the  visualization  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  image,  whether  it  is 
accomplished  by  me,  by  a stu- 
dent, or  by  anyone  else,  is  still 
my  personal  satisfaction,  ” 
Kalra  continues. 

Kalra’s  love  of  photography 
started  when  he  asked  for  a 
camera  at  the  age  of  13.  He  won 
many  photo  contests  during  his 
high  school  years. 

He  left  his  home  in  northern 
India  at  the  age  of  18  to  study  in 
England.  Three  semesters  in 
physics  and  chemistry  at  Aston 
University  in  Birmingham  pre- 
pared him  for  the  program  at 
the  Wednesbury  School  of  Pho- 
tography in  Staffordshire. 

It  was  then  that  Kalra  became 
interested  in  the  technical 
aspects  of  photography. 

“During  my  schooling,  I did 
not  have  to  have  a part-time  job 
to  support  myself.  So  I got 
summer  jobs  in  reputable  studi- 
os, not  for  the  pay  but  for  the  ex- 
perience.” 

Kalra  spent  two  summers  at 
R.W.  Brown,  the  largest  studio 
in  Birmingham,  which  employed 
75  to  80  photographers  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  work.  He 
started  full-time  employment  at 
the  studio  on  the  same  day  that 


he  wrote  his  final  examination  at 
tire  Wednesbury  school.  There 
he  began  experimenting  with  the 
chemistry  and  the  techniques  of 
photography. 

“There  were  no  stock  solu- 
tions of  photographic  chemicals 
then.  Everything  had  to  be 
mixed  by  hand. 

“It  was  just  like  baking  a 
cake.  You  bought  a few  kilo- 
grams of  this  and  that  chemical. 
Then  you  took  a teaspoon  of  this 
and  three  teaspoons  Of  that  and 
so  much  water.  Eventually  you 
developed  such  a feel  for  this 
that  it  worked  beautifully  every 
time.” 

Kalra  fell  in  love  with  the 
beauty  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
during  a vacation  trip  in  Can- 
ada. He  applied  almost  immedi- 
ately for  Canadian  immigration 
and  settled  in  Welland  within  six 
months  of  being  accepted. 

After  a year  of  picking  up 
freelance  work  in  Welland  and 
the  surrounding  areas,  Kalra 
got  a job  as  an  assistant  in  the 
Ottawa  studios  of  Yousuf 
Karsh,  the  renowned  portrait 
photographer. 

“Working  with  this  man  was 
the  best  learning  experience  I 
have  ever  had,”  affirms  Kalra. 
“He  was  a great  teacher  and  a 
very  polite,  sophisticated  gentle- 
man. It  was  a great  joy  to 
associate  with  him.” 

Nearly  two  years  later,  the 
opportunity  to  teach  in  the  pho- 
tography department  at  Cones- 
toga College  arose. 

“I  wanted  to  teach,”  Kalra 
says.  “I  came  to  the  college  in 


1971  and  was  hired  on  the  same 
day  as  I had  the  interview.” 

Kalra  proves  his  dedication  to 
teaching  by  being  solely  respon- 
sible for  15  courses  in  the 
photography  program.  These 
courses  deal  with  subjects  such 
as  color  printing  techniques, 
photo  optics,  photo  chemistry 
and  sensitometry,  all  aspects  of 
the  theoretical  and  technical 
side  of  photography.  In  addition, 
he  teaches  an  evening  course  in 
the  basics  of  photography 
through  the  continuing  educa- 
tion department  at  Conestoga. 

“Photography  is  a source  of 
friendship  for  me,”  attests 
Kalra.  “I  have  gotten  to  know 
many  people  of  different  back- 
grounds through  the  courses  I 
teach.” 

Kalra  lives  in  Waterloo  with 
his  wife,  Anu,  31,  and  their  two 
sons,  Rajee,  4,  and  Vicram,  5 
months. 

Though  much  of  his  time  is 
spent  on  photography,  both  in 
the  teaching  of  it  and  in  the 
preparation  of  visual  aids  and 
samples  for  classes,  Kalra  also 
finds  a few  hours  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  sports.  He  is  both  an 
eager  spectator  and  an  active 
participant. 

Conestoga  College  lacks  the 
funds  to  continue  the  photogra- 
phy program  and  will  phase  it 
out  later  next  year.  When  the 
program  folds,  Kalra  will  look 
for  for  a similar  position  at 
another  community  college. 

“I  am  dedicated  to  teaching. 
The  knowledge  that  I have,  I 
like  to  share  with  others.” 


In  Cambridge  Hespeler  a new 
solar  heated  public  school  is 
being  built,  which  will  open  its 
doors  to  students  next  Sep- 
tember. The  school  is  being  built 
as  a replacement  for  the  century 
old  Hespeler  Public  School, 
which  will  be  closing  down 
permanently  in  June. 

The  constructin  began  in  late 
November  1981  and  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  July 
1982. 

D.  Foell,  supervisor  of  con- 
struction and  planning  at  the 
Waterloo  County  education  cen- 
tre, began  planning  the  design  of 
the  school  in  1974.  Based  on  the 
educational  philosophy,  Foell,  a 
design  committee,  and  an  archi- 
tectural  company  named 
Rieder,  Hymmen  and  Lobban 
perfected  the  plans  for  the  new 
school. 

Foell  says  that  the  project  is 
his  “brain  child”  and  he  has  the 
rights  to  the  solar  system  that 
he  designed. 

The  building  will  be  heated  by 
a natural  gas  overhead  system 
which  will  be  interconnected 
with  the  solar  air  heating  sys- 
tem. 

There  are  two  different  types 
of  solar  panels  to  be  used  in  the 
school.  Foell  designed  one  of  the 
panels  and  said  that  he  had, 
“considerable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  ministry  of  energy  to 
agree  that  the  panel  was  feas- 
ible.” 

The  Ministry  of  Energy  says 
that  they  are  not  contributing 
any  funds  to  the  project  at  this 
date,  but  in  the  future  may 
contribute  some  readout  equip- 
ment. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Ministry  of 
Energy  did  fund  the  building  of 
a school  in  St.  Catharines,  at 
very  high  cost.  The  system  uses 
liquid  collectors,  and  a series  of 
heat  pumps.The  system  is  ex- 
pensive to  maintain,  and  at 
times  leaks  occur. 

Foell’s  solar  collector  and 
affiliated  equipment  such  as 


ducts,  fans  and  controls  will  cost 
$12,000.  The  other  collector  and 
equipment  will  cost  $40,000.  The 
total  cost  for  the  solar  equip- 
ment in  the  school  will  be 
$55,000. 

To  help  compensate  for  the 
extra  cost  of  the  solar  heating 
equipment,  Foell  is  putting  a 
metal  roof  on  the  building  which 
will  be  a first  in  Ontario.  This 
design  change  will  save  $35,000, 
reducing  the  extra  design  cost  to 
$20,000.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  agreed  to  pay  this 
amount.  The  full  cost  for  the 
school  will  be  $2.2  million. 

Foell  says  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  per  cent  of  the 
heat  will  be  gas  and  what  per 
cent  will  be  solar,  “It  will  be  two 
years  before  we  know  for  sure,” 
he  says. 

Due  to  increased  gas  prices, 
the  estimated  cost  of  heating  the 
school  has  risen  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  solar  heat- 
ing, the  school  will  be  built 
partially  below  ground.  This  will 
leave  less  wall  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  which  will  help 
keep  the  inside  warmer.  An- 
other feature  will  be  a tree 
buffering  system  on  the  north 
and  west  ends  to  break  the 
wind. 

The  site  for  the  new  school  is 
on  Winston  boulevard  north  of 
the  401,  near  Franklin  boule- 
vard. The  construction  company 
building  the  school  is  Ampatch 
General  Contractors. 

The  new  Hespeler  public 
school  will  accomodate  its  20 
basic  teaching  areas  from  kin- 
dergarten up  to  grade  eight, 
with  emphasis  on  the  higher 
grades. 

The  capacity  of  the  new  school 
(approx. 470) is  100  students  less 
than  the  old  school.  This  will  not 
be  a problem  however,  because 
the  boundaries  in  the  area  will 
be  changed,  Students  unable  to 
attend  the  new  school  will  be 
sent  to  Hillcrest  Public  School. 


iftWftr.i- 


The  walls  of  Hespeler’sjiew  solar  heated  school 


are  going  up  as  fast  as  weather  permits. 


In  addition 


to 


solar  heating  the  school  will  be  built  partially  underground. 
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Entertainment 


Back  Doors  revive 
Jim  Morrison  hits 


Jim  Morrison,  the  Lizard 
King,  has  been  dead  for  10 
years,  but  the  music  of  his  band, 
the  Doors,  is  still  remembered 
maybe  even  more  today  than  in 
the  late  60s. 

Next  Thursday  night  at  the  El 
Condor  pub,  the  Back  Doors  will 
be  appearing  with  Jim  Hakim  on 
vocals,  Mark  Hartman  on  key- 
boards, Bob  Zivmy  on  bass,  Bob 
Welsh  on  drums  and  Chris 
Conrad  on  guitar. 

“Jim  Hakim  is  so  obsessed 
with  Jim  Morrison  that  even 
before  he  goes  on  stage,  he  will 
read  some  of  his  poetry  and  get 
the  words  down  pat,”  said  Larry 
Hart,  the  band’s  manager. 

Hakim  formed  the  Back  Doors _ 
about  a year  and  a half  ago.  The 
band  practised  for  about  three 
months  straight  to  get  the  music 
down  to  a T,  Hart  said.  All  of  the 
members  are  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

They  recently  finished  a tour 
of  Texas  and  Hart  said  that  the 
response  was  overwhelming. 
“Everywhere  they  played,  it 
was  a full  house.  We  even  had  to 
turn  some  away.” 

During  the  two  one  hour  sets, 
Hakim  is  accompainied  on  stage 
by  two  lizards.  To  enhance  the 
effect,  hazy  fuzzy  lighting,  for 
which  the  Doors  were  noted,  is 
also  a part  of  the  Back  Door’s 
stage  performance,  Hart  said. 
“If  Hakim  feels  the  crowd  is  not 
having  a good  time,  he  will  act 
wilder  and  more  crazy.  This 
usually  gets  the  crowd  in  better 
spirits,”  said  Hart. 

For  now,  the  band  is  concen- 


trating on  perfecting  the  Doors’ 
music  and  does  not  have  any 
plans  to  branch  out  to  original 
tunes  in  the  near  future.  Hart 
said,  “If  someone  from  the 
audience  yells  out  a Doors  song, 
the  band  will  usually  play  it. 
Even  some  of  the  Doors’  music 
still  has  to  be  practised  by  the 
band,  but  they  play  the  hits  such 
as  L.A.  Woman  and  20th  Centu- 
ry Fox.” 

Much  speculation  has  oc- 
curred over  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Morrison  may 
still  be  alive. 

“When  it  comes  to  that  ques- 
tion, Hakim  walks  a fine  line. 
For  all  we  know,  Morrison  may 
be  somewhere  in  Africa  writing 
poetry,  since  his  girlfriend  was 
th  only  person  to  see  his  body,” 
suggested  Hart. 

The  Back  Doors  will  be  tour- 
ing Canada  for  the  month  of 
March.  They  will  return  in  June 
and  July  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember. That  will  be  it  for  1982. 

“Canadian  response  has  been 
very  gratifying  and  we  enjoy 
being  in  Canada.  Maybe  Cones- 
toga will  book  us  again  in 
September,”  said  Hart. 

For  Hakim,  acting  like  Morri- 
son is  essential  to  the  show  and 
to  his  job.  “Hakim  is  so  obsessed 
with  Morrison  that  it  can  be 
eerie.  He  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  it,”  Hart  repeated.  The 
Back  Doors  should  prove  to  be  a- 
different  type  of  pub. 

Hart  maintains,  “The  best 
way  to  describe  the  show  is  to 
call  it  the  reincarnation  of  Jim 
Morrison.” 


Toga!  Toga!  Toga! 


Comic  at  his  best 


“Toga!  Toga!  Toga!”  was  the 
enthusiastic  roar  of  the  crowd  oi 
250  students  who  attended  a toga 
party  at  the  Valhalla  Inn  Fri- 
day, March  12. 

“The  money  will  go  towards 
dinner,  a dance  and  roses  for 
each  girl,”  said  Peggy  Chee- 
seman,  a second-year  nursing 
student.  “It  will  also  help  pay 
for  gold  bands  for  the  first- 
years,  and  black  bands  and  cap 
pins  for  the  second  years.  “The 
bands  and  pins  are  traditional 
symbols  used  to  indicate  that 
the  student  nurse  has  graduat 
ed.  They  are  worn  on  the  nurses’ 
caps. 

“This  is  also  welcome  spring 
thing,  a party  to  get  everyone 
going  again,”  said  Diana  Vla- 


dars,  another  student.  This 
event  was  relief  from  the  ten- 
sions of  the  past  few  weeks, 
caused  by  exams  and  the  build- 
up of  work,  other  nurses  con- 
firmed. 

Also  present  were  the  drivers 
from  the  Ambulance  and  Emer- 
gency Care  program  at  Cones- 
toga College,  and  a group  oi 
engineering  students  from  Wil- 
frid Laurier  and  the  University 
of  Waterloo.  Their  antics  added 
to  an  already  lively  party. 

That,  however,  was  only  a 
fraction  of  the  crowd  in  atten- 
dance. The  toga  party  attracted 
students  from  as  far  away  as  the 
University  of  Windsor  and  Lon- 
don’s University  of  Western  On- 
tario. 


A flasher?  No,  he’s  just  having  a little  trouble  with  his  toga. 


fire  in  Sunset  Strip 


Pryor  on 

Richard  Pryor’s  latest  movie. 
Live  on  the  Sunset  Strip,  show- 
cases one  of  the  world’s  top 
comedians  at  the  height  of  his 
powers. 

Pryor  is  a classic  stand-up 
comedian  comparable  to  Lenny 
Bruce  and  Richard  Belzer.  They 
deal  with  their  own  pain  and 
confusion  onstage,  turning  it 
into  humor,  as  we  laugh  at  both 
the  comedian’s  problems  and 
our  own.  Pryor  delivers  his  rap 
as  a view  of  life  through  the  eyes 
of  the  hip  black  dude,  giving 
humor  a different  slant  than  the 
other  greats  before  him. 

Pryor  hits  on  many  areas  in 
Sunset  Strip.  The  audience  is  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  as  he 
delivers  discourses  on  his  rela- 
tionships with  the  opposite  sex, 
“when  they  break  your  heart, 
you  either  get  fat  or  get  hit  by  a 


truck”  and  his  recent  visit  to 
penetentaries,  such  as  the  Ari- 
zona State  Penitentiary  which 
he  claims  has  “80%  blacks, 
although  there  aren’t  any  blacks 
in  Arizona.  They  ship  em  in.” 

Pryor  also  hits  upon  his  trip  to 
Africa,  an  experience  that  has 
had  a profound  effect  on  his  life. 
After  some  devastating  impres- 
sions of  the  wildlife  in  Africa, 
Pryor  gets  serious,  telling  the 
audience  that  ‘nigger’  was  a 
term  he  realized  neither  blacks 
nor  whites  should  be  using.  His 
trip  to  Africa  made  him  realize 
this.  That  word  is  no  longer  a 
part  of  his  show.  Pryor’s  com- 
ments on  racism  are  most  effec- 
tive, and  are  the  only  serious 
interlude  in  an  otherwise  riotous 
show. 

Also  included  are  Pryor’s 
“last  ever”  impression  of  Mud- 


bone,  one  of  his  more  beloved 
characters,  and  a monologue 
dealing  with  the  Mafia.  Pryor 
then  returns  to  more  familiar 
terrain,  his  own  misfortune. 
Pryor’s  edge  remains  intact. 
During  “Pryor  on  Fire”  he 
turns  what  was  the  most  serious 
incident  in  his  life,  the  Cocaine 
freebasing  fire,  into  a funny  skit 
involving  a conversation  be- 
tween himself,  his  opium  pipe, 
and  actor  Jim  Brown,  who  tried 
to  help.  It  is  here  where  Pryor’s 
genius  really  comes  through. 
His  comedy  is  real.  As  he  says 
“When  you’re  on  fire  and  run- 
ning down  the  street,  people  get 
out  of  your  way”! 

If  you  want  to  see  a top  flight 
performance  by  a stand-up 
comic  genius,  and  do  not  mind  a 
lot  of  rough  language,  check  out 
Live  on  Sunset  Strip. 


Morgan  Fair  in  Seduction 


The  Seduction  is  the  first 
major  motion  picture  for  Fla- 
mingo Road’s  Morgan  Fairchild, 
and  she  gives  a surprisingly 
good  performance. 

Fairchild’s  character  is' 
Jaime,  a successful  Los  Angeles 
television  newscaster,  who  is 
stalked  by  a photographer 
named  Derek,  played  by  Andrew 
Stevens  of  ‘Code  Red"  and  ‘The 
Bastard'  fame.  Stevens  effec- 
tively portrays  Derek  as  a psy- 
chotic young  man  who  is  so 
obsessed  with  Jaime,  he  begins 
to  pursue  her. 

Michael  Sarrazin  plays  Bran- 
don. Jaime’s  boyfriend,  who  is 


also  a reporter.  Brandon  tries 
unsuccessfully  to  forget  Derek 
to  leave  Jaime  alone.  He  finally 
goes  to  the  police,  but  does  not 
get  any  help  from  his  uncaring 
friend  Max,  a police  detective, 
played  by  veteran  actor  Vince 
Edwards!  Max’s  only  help  is 
telling  Brandon,  “go  buy  a 
gun.” 

Brandon  is  eventually  killed 
by  Derek,  leaving  Jaime  to 
defend  herself.  She  resorts  to 
using  the  only  weapon  she  has 
left  - herself. 

Fairchild  takes  on  a very 
different  kind  of  role  for  this 
movie.  She  portrays  a victim. 


whereas  on  ‘Flamingo  Road'  her 
role  is  the  exact  opposite. 

The  movie  is  filled  with  sus- 
pense and  the  viewer  never 
knows  w'hat  Derek  will  do  next. 
He  eventually  turns  on  her  as  all 
psychotics  do,  which  makes  the 
final  few  moments  exciting,  and 
indeed  a surprise.  Jaime  be 
comes  the  pursuer  and  Derek 
the  victim,  giving  the  film  ar 
ironic  twist. 

This  movie  proves  being  riel! 
and  famous  is  not  all  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be.  Being  a public 
figure  seems  to  be  an  unfortu 
nate  attraction  to  all  types  ol 
admirers  as  Jaime  found  out. 
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Page’s  Deathwish  proves 


When  one  thinks  of  Jimmy 
Page,  memories  of  his  former 
group  Led  Zeppelin  invariably 
come  to  mind.  Therefore,  when 
judging  his  latest  effort,  the 
soundtrack  to  Deathwish  II,  one 
find  the  dilemma  of  his  associa- 
tion with  the  late  great  Zeppelin 
gets  in  the  way. 

Perhaps  to  other  group  in  rock 
history  has  inspired  such  fer- 
vent fan  support,  along  with 
such  hatred,  as  Led  Zeppelin. 
Their  last  effort  before  the  death 
of  drummer  John  Bonham,  In 
Through  The  Out  Door,  sold  as 
well  as  any  of  the  group’s  other 
releases,  and  revealed  a Jimmy 
Page  still  near  the  height  of  his 
powers.  But  events  since  that 
time  have  led  many  to  believe 
Page  was  a burnt-out  drug 
casualty,  and  his  activities  in 


the  occult  (he  lives  in  famos 
warlock  Aleister  Crowley’s  old 
mansion  in  Scotland)  were 
bringing  bad  fortune  upon  the 
other  group  members  (Robert 
Plant’s  son  died  mysteriously, 
while  Bonham  died  in  Page’s 
mansion). 

Deathwish  II  certainly  proves 
that  Page  is  not  burnt-out,  and 
his  talents  are  much  broader 
than  that  of  the  average  heavy 
metal  rock  star.  The  soundtrack 
contains  some  Zeppelinesque 
heavy-riff  numbers,  but  mre 
suprisingly,  Page  has  written 
music  for  orchestra  and  choir, 
some  movie  theme  music  and 
some  quiet  acoustic  numbers  as 
well. 

Side  one  of  the  soundtrack 
opens  up  with  Who’s  To  Blame?, 
a stomper  that  brings  the  hal- 


cyon days  of  Physical  Graffiti  to 
mind.  Page  starts  of  with  a 
combined  guitar-synthesizer  riff 
that  sounds  like  an  entire  sky- 
line coming  at  you,  reminding 
everyone  just  who  Jimmy  Page 
is.  Page  has  Jong  been  wanting 
to  work  with  synthesizers,  but 
the  format  of  Led  Zeppelin  did 
not  allow  it.  On  this  Lp,  he  gets 
his  chance,  and  makes  the  most 
of  it. 

Both  City  Siren  and  Jam 
Sandwich  are  hard  rockers  that 
show  Page’s  talent  in  the  heavy 
metal  sweepstakes  have  not 
abated.  The  latter  features  Page 
on  riff,  and  lead  guitars  with 
plenty  of  overdubs,  while  laying 
down  a torrid  solo  over  the 
rhythm.  The  latter  is  remini- 
scent of  vintage  Zep,  except  for 
a rather  lame  vocal  by  some 


Don’t  Miss  It! 

"“BACK 

DOORS 

The  Shocking  Reincarnation 
of  Jim  Morrison  and  the  Doors 

IN  CONCERT 

at  Doon  MARCH  25 

BUSINESS  BASH  sold  out  Back  Doors  rolling  with  special  guests 
the  Lookouts  this  Thursday.  $2.50  advance  $3.00  door 


hecan  still  rock 


studio  hack  which  would  have 
been  left  off  the  track  (ditto  for 
Who’s  To  Blame?). 

Elsewhere,  the  lp  showcases 
Page’s  acoustic  playing,  as  well. 
A jazz-rock  jam  at  the  end  of 
side  one  sounds  like  an  outtake 
from  Jeff  Beck’s  Wired  Lp. 
Page  is  showing  off  here,  deter- 
mined to  regain  his  position  as 
rock’s  best  guitarist  a spot  he 
has  abandoned  since  Zeppelin’s 
demise. 

The  Lp  does  have  its  prob- 
lems. Side  two  starts  meander- 
ingly slow,  with  lots  of  special 
effects  that  probably  work  well 
in  the  movie,  but  do  not  create 
much  excitement  on  record.  One 
has  to  keep  in  mind  this  is  a 
movie  soundtrack,  not  a rock  lp. 
Also,  the  album’s  closer,  Hypno- 
tizing Ways,  is  probably  the 
worst  track  on  the  lp,  a medium 
paced  rocker  that  goes  nowhere, 
it’s  only  redeeming  quality 
being  some  vintage  Page  guitar. 


It  will  probably  be  a hit  single. 

Overall,  Page’s  work  on 
Deathwish  II  is  successful. 


Gays  go  Hollywood 
in  Making  Love 


Hollywood  missed  its  chance 
to  produce  an  explosive  insight- 
ful film,  delving  into  the  trau- 
matic effect  of  homo  sexuality 
on  the  traditional  family  struc- 
ture. 

Barry  Sandler’s  autobio- 
graphical book,  on  which  Mak- 
ing Love  is  based,  lends  itself  to 
a potentially  sensitive  movie. 
Instead,  the  plot  of  Making  Love 
is  blurred  with  niceties.  The 
audience  is  left  with  a nice  little 
love  story  that  no  more  reflects 
the  emotional  tribulations  of 
being  gay  than  a mediocre 
made-for-TV  movie. 

Claire  and  Zach  have  a mar- 
riage made  in  heaven.  She  is  a 
top  executive  for  a television 
network  who  works  at  her  mar- 
riage and  he  is  a dedicated 
young  doctor  who  loves  his  wife. 
Both  are  destined  for  success  in 
their  careers  and  mariage  until 
Zach  is  swept  off  his  feet  by  a 
charismatic  young  patient  by 
the  name  of  Bart. 

Bart,  a successful  writer  is 
gay,  and  before  long  Zach  is 
forced  to  admit  that  his  interest 
in  Bart  is  more  than  just  curios- 
ity. He  is  then  faced  with  the 
task  of  breaking  the  news  of  his 
newly-found  homosexuality  to 
Claire. 

From  this  the  audience  mem- 
bers are  led  to  believe  that  Zach 
suddenly  “turns  gay.”  There  is 
no  background  given  that  would 
explain  the  turn  of  events  thus 
making  It  difficult  to  either 
sympathize  with,  or  understand 
Zach. 

The  plot  is  centred  around 
Zach’s  “coming  out  of  the  clos- 
et” but  the  audience  is  forever 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was 
ever  “in  the  closet.” 

Kate  Jackson  as  Claire,  gives 


a commendable  performance 
but  her  portrayal  is  hampered 
by  the  shallowness  of  her  char- 
acter. 

Suspecting  that  there  is 
somthing  bothering  her  hus- 
band, she  pleads  with  him  to  let 
her  in  on  it.  “Whatever  it  is 
Zach,  I can  handle  it.”  And 
that’s  exactly  what  she  does. 
But  she  does  it  too  well  to  be  be- 
lievable. 

When  Zach  finally  confronts 
Claire  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
“attracted  to  men”,  it  is  the  one 
scene  in  which  Jackson  is  al- 
lowed to  reveal  any  real  emo- 
tion. The  audience  is  finally 
permitted  to  relate  to  Claire  but 
just  as  quickly,  she  transforms 
into  the  nice,  understanding 
wife  we  see  at  the  beginning. 
She  is  willing  to  surrender  her 
eight  years  of  marriage  to  make 
her  husband  happy. 

Michael  Onkean,  as  Zach,  is 
not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye  but 
is  a sensitive  actor.  However, 
his  performance  cannot  remedy 
the  script. 

Harry  Hamlin  is  the  only  one 
who  rises  above  the  failings  of 
the  story.  He  plays  Bart  with  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the 
character,  never  confusing  the 
audience.  Hamlin  shines 
through  with  a portrayal  that 
both  is  poignant  and  real. 

All  in  all,  Making  Love  is  a 
poor  attempt  at  combining  a 
pertinent  social  issue  with  its 
effect  on  real  people.  The  audi- 
ence is  left  with  no  more  under- 
standing of  this  emotional  trau- 
ma than  when  they  came  in. 

The  film  had  the  potential  of 
breaking  the  Hollywood  mould 
and  paving  the  way  for  other 
informative,  socially  enlighten- 
ing films.  Maybe  another  time. 


Racism  in  Ragtime 


The  movie  Ragtime  is  an 
attempt  to  remind  its  viewers  of 
something  that  many  of  us  have 
forgotten  but  that  still  exists.  It 
is  racism. 

Ragtime  is  a comparison  be- 
tween the  lives  of  two  men.  One 
man,  Harry  K.  Thaw  is  white 
and  the  other,  Colehouse  Walker 
Jr.  is  black. 

It  takes  place  in  the  pre-war 
years  of  the  1930s.  Thaw  is  from 
a rich  family  and  thus  his  wealth 
and  position  are  already  bought 
and  paid  for. 

Walker  starts  out  poor  but 
eventually  works  his  way  up. 

During  the  course  of  the  movie 
both  men  commit  murders. 

Their  reasons  for  murder  is 
where  the  difference  comes  in. 
Thaw’s  reason'is  somewhat  less 


justifiable  than  Walker’s.  How- 
ever, the  treatment  of  Thaw  by 
the  law  is  less  severe  than  its 
treatment  of  Walker. 

Thaw  kills  to  prevent  a scandal, 
whereas  Walker  kills  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  girlfriend  and 
the  loss  of  his  integrity  at  the 
hands  of  racist  men. 

Thaw  beats  the  charge  of 
murder  by  pleading  insanity  but 
Walker  isn’t  able  to. 

All  of  this  stems  from  the 
problems  blacks  faced  in  Ameri- 
ca at  that  time;  bad  attitudes 
and  prejudice. 

Ragtime  is  interesting,  dra- 
matic, and  sometimes  funny.  It 
not  only  shows  the  injustice 
towards  blacks  but  also  the 
injustice  of  justice. 
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Division 
Alignment 
Causes  Playoff 
Imbalance 


It  is  no  secret  that  this  year’s  edition  of  the  Toronto  Maple 
Leafs  has  been  making  great  progress.  Toward  the  basement 
of  the  National  Hockey  League,  that  is.  This  year,  Harold 
Ballard  has  iced  the  poorest  excuse  for  a team  to  ever  wear  the 
blue  and  white. 

But,  as  the  saying  goes,  there  is  a bright  light  at  the  end  ot 
the  dark  dismal  tunnel.  With  the  Maple  Leafs  out  of  the  playoff 
picture,  we  as  hockey  fans  in  southwestern  Ontario  have 
something  to  look  forward  to  this  spring.  We  will  NOT  be 
forced  to  watch  Maple  Leaf  playoff  games  while  there  are 
better  games  to  be  seen. 

The  Leafs  couldn’t  have  chosen  a better  ye^r  tp  not  make  the 
playoffs.  Thanks  to  some  poor  planning  by  League  superiors, 
the  best  hockey  of  the  playoffs  will  be  played  in  the  early 
rounds,  at  least  on  one  side  of  the  league. 

Even  with  16  teams  in  the  playoffs,  which  in  itself  is 
somewhat  of  a farce,  the  best  hockey  of  the  season  will  be 
played  long  before  the  Stanley  Cup  final  in  late  May.  And  we 
have  the  team  owners  to  thank  for  that.  With  the  changes  they 
have  made  in  the  divisional  alignments,  the  Cup  finals  will  be 
anti-climatic. 

The  league  was  in  need  of  a divisional  re-alignment,  but 
what  has  trnspired  from  this  year’s  setup  is  far  from  what  the 
owners  expected  it  to  be.  The  geographical  nature  of  the  new 
divisions  has  created  some  rivalry  between  teams,  but  it  has 
also  created  some  problems,  the  playoff  system  being  one  of 
them. 

Thanks  to  the  Leafs  unability  to  make  the  playoffs,  we  will 
get  to  see  the  best  of  the  division  playdowns.  The  Montreal 
Canadiens  are  in  one  of  the  stronger  division  teams,  and  are  in 
the  strongest  conference.  , 

Before  the  Canadiens  get  past  their  own  division,  they  face 
some  stiff  competition.  Even  though  the  Quebec  Nordiques 
currently  trail  the  Canadiens  by  25  points  in  the  Adams 
Division,  Montreal’s  series  against  Quebec  will  not  be  an  easy 

OIMost  of  the  playoff  positions,  and  teams,  have  already  been 
decided,  dispite  the  fact  that  most  teams  still  have  10  games 
remaining  on  their  schedule.  This  has  been  another  of  the 
pitfalls  of  this  year’s  divisional  alignment  and  unbalanced 
schedule.  There  will  be  no  lost  minute  playoff  races  this  sea- 

S°The  Canadiens  have  not  had  an  easy  time  with  the  Nordique 
in  regular  season  play  and  cannot  take  them  lightly  in  the 
playoffs.  If  the  Canadiens  should  get  past  the  Nordique,  which 
is  expected,  they  will  face  the  winner  of  the  Boston 
Bruins-Buffalo  Sabres  series.  Yes,  the  Sabres  and  the  Bruins 
are  in  the  same  division  as  the  Canadiens  and  he  Nordique. 

And  if  the  Canadiens  make  it  out  of  their  own  division 
playoffs  as  a winner,  a harder  task  will  follow.  The  winner  of 
the  Adams  Division  is  scheduled  to  face  the  winner  of  the 
Patrick  Division  to  decide  a Wales  Conference  representative 
in  the  Cup  final. 

The  New  York  Islanders  have  already  clinched  first  place  in 
the  Patrick  Division,  and  have  their  sites  set  on  a third 
consecutive  drink  from  the  top  of  Lord  Stanley  s hardware. 
Should  the  Islanders  get  past  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  and  the 
winner  of  the  Philadephia  Flyers  - New  York  Rangers  series, 
their  probable  opposition  for  the  conference  title  will  be  the 

Canadiens.  , 

Who  could  ask  for  a better  series?  But  in  the  league  s 
semi-finals?  Hockey’s  two  best  teams  are  supposed  to  meet  in 
the  finals,  but  it  will  not  happen  that  way  this  year,  thanks  to 
' the  new  alignment  and  playoff  system. 

In  the  Wales  Conference,  seven  of  the  10  teams  have  winning 
records.  The  Penguins  are  the  only  team  in  the  conference  to 
make  the  playoffs  with  a record  under  the  .500  mark.  It  is  a 
different  story  in  the  other  conference. 

In  the  Campbell  Conference,  only  two,  yes  two  teams  have 
more  wins  than  losses.  The  Gretzky  kids,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Edmonton  Oilers,  and  the  Minnesota  North  Stars  are 
the  only  teams  with  respectable  records. 

That  means  six  teams  with  losing  seasons  will  make  the 
Campbell  Conference  playoffs.  The  Oilers  and  the  North  Stars 
have  golden  paths  under  foot  in  comparison  to  the  rocky  roads 
faced  by  the  Wales  Conference  teams.  Making  it  to  the 
Campbell  Conference  final  should  be  like  taking  candy  from  a 
baby  for  these  two  teams. 

But  we  will  not  be  exposed  to  this  lesser  brand  of  hockey, 
unless  the  Canadiens  happen  to  get  knocked  out  of  (Cup) 
contention  in  the  early  going. 

So  you  see,  Leaf  fans,  and  non-Leaf  fans  as  well,  something 
good  can  come  out  of  a bad  situation.  We  have  suffered  through 
some  terrible  games  on  television  all  season,  but  we  will  see 
some  great  playoff  action,  at  least  in  the  early  going. 

And  we  have'the  Maple  Leafs’  ineptness  to  thank  for  it. 


Squash  competitors  come 
out  swinging  at  the  Centre 


The  first  round  games  of  the 
intramural  squash  tournament 
have  begun  at  the  Doon  athletic 
complex. 

The  tournament  has  three 
different  divisions:  male  stu- 
dents, female  students,  and  staff 
and  faculty.  In  the  male  section, 
the  preliminary  round  will  have 
11  players,  the  female  round  will 
have  six,  and  the  staff  and 
faculty  round  will  have  seven. 

Each  tournament  match  will 
have  a 40-minute  time  limit,  and 
whoever  wins  the  best  three 
games  out  of  five  wins  the 
match.  Games  will  be  played  up 
to  nine  points. 

A yellow-dot  ball,  which  is  the 
slowest  rebounding  squash  ball 
available,  will  be  used  in  play. 

The  tournament  is  scheduled 
to  be  finished  by  March  26. 
Losers  from  the  preliminary 
four  rounds  will  enter  the  sudden 
death  consolation  rounds,  which 
will  produce  a third  place  win- 
ner. The  two  players  to  play  in 
the  fifth  and  final  round  will 
place  first  and  second. 

Chuck  Mathies,  athletic  of- 
ficer at  the  Doon  Complex  is  the 
organizer  of  the  tournament.  He 
says  he  generally  knows  who  the 
better  players  are  and  fried  to 
separate  them  until  they  meet  in 
the  finals. 

Games  will  be  played  during 

Condors 
win  less 
in  finals 

Conestoga  College’s  volleyball 
Condors  came  up  empty-handed 
at  the  Ontario  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  (OCAA)  finals  held 
in  Sudbury  March  13  and  14th. 

The  Condors  were  one  of  six 
teams  in  the  competition  and 
were  grouped  with  the  Mohawk 
and  Fanshawe  entries  in  the  Red 
division.  The  Blue  division  con- 
sisted of  Sheridan  College,  Dur- 
ham College,  and  Loyalist  Col- 
lege. 

The  Condors  were  winless  in 
four  attempts.  They  were  de- 
feated by  Mohawk  College  16-14 
and  15-6- while  Fanshaw  College 
beat  them  by  scores  of  15-13  and 
15-6. 

The  competition  was  won  by 
Mohawk  College  who  defeated 
Oakville  Sheridan  three  games 
to  one  to  advance  to  the  national 
finals  being  held  in  Calgary  next 
weekend. 

The  Condors’  Ed  Foster  fin- 
ished the  tournament  seventh 
among  blockers  and  Joe  Hor- 
vath was  5th  among  the  compe- 
tition’s spikers-.  Conestoga 
placed  two  players,  Steve  Kirk- 
ham  and  Dave  Ferneyhough.  on 
the  all-star  team  selected  on  the 
basis  of  pre-tournament  perfor- 
mances. 

The  team’s  coach,  A1  Robert- 
son, is  naturally  disappointed 
with  its  showing  but  feels  a large 
drawback  for  the  team  is  that 
there  is  such  a frequent  turnover 
in  personnel,  “We  don't  have  a 
graduate  program  and  we  lose 
half  the  team  next  year. 

Robertson  points  out  that  this 
is  less  a problem  for  colleges 
like  Mohawk  and  Sheridan.  For 
instance,  Sheridan  college  ex- 
pects to  lose  only  two  players 
because  of  graduation. 


Rhonda  Firmi  unleashes  a powerful  back-hand  shot. 


the  day  and  the  times  will  be 
arranged  by  the  players  them- 
selves. Mathies  says,  “We  can’t 
set  an  exact  time  for  games, 
because  of  the  students’  dif- 
ferent schedules.” 

Firmi  recently  played  in  the 
Ladies  Ontario  B tournament 
and  did  well.  She  won  the  first 
round,  lost  the  second,  and  then 
entered  the  consolation 
matches.  Firmi  was  later  eli- 
minated in  the  consolation 
finals. 

Firmi’s  first  round  match 
against  Suzanne  Anderson 


Wednesday  night  was  an  easy 
victorv.  The  fjrst  game  wasover 
in  a few  short  minutes. 

During  the  second  game,  a 
cheerful  Firmi  began  coaching  a 
frustrated  Anderson  on  the 
proper  back  hand  stroking  tech- 
nique. 

The  result  of  the  third  game 
was  the  same  as  the  first  two, 
Firmi  smiled  and  shook  hands 
with  her  opponent. 

Firmi  says  that  Mathies  is 
urging  her  to  challenge  men  in 
the  other  division.  She  says  that 
she  plans  to  do  so  “for  sure.” 


Athlete  of  the  week 


Paul  Lillis  is  a first  year  student  in  the 
Woodworking  program  at  Conestoga  College  s 
Doon  Campus.  While  during  the  school  year  he 
lives  in  Kitchener,  Lillis’  home  town  is  Hamilton. 

He  wears  *10  for  the  varsity  basketball  team 
and  scored  11  points  in  a recent  play-off  game 
against  Seneca  College  and  was  deemed  to  be  the 
team's  outstanding  player. 

Lillis  is  one  of  several  players  who  will  be 
returning  next  season,  “I’m  looking  forward  to 
next  year  with  three  starters  coming  back.  While 
we’re  losing  a lot  of  good  players  who  have  been 
leaders  I’m  sure  we’ll  be  contenders.” 

Lillis  intends  to  remain  involved  with  basketball 
after  he  graduates.  “I’ll  play  in  men's  leagues  and 
things  like  that.” 
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Speed  skater  Courtemanche  defying  odds 


lot  of  discipline  but  David  main- 
tains, “All  my  life  I’ve  wanted  to 
speed  skate  but  never  knew  how 
to  become  involved.”  He  did  try 
speed  skating  when  he  attended 
the  University  of  Guelph,  from 
where  he  graduated  as  a cer- 
tified director  of  recreation.  The 
turning  point  came  when  he 
heard  the  president  of  the  Ser- 
toma  club  speaking  on  the  radio 
in  the  late  winter  months  in 
1980. 

David  and  his  daughter,  Mi- 
chele, who  was  then  10,  joined  in 
time  to  catch  the  last  two 
months  of  the  1980  season.  Since 
then,  he  has  never  looked  back. 
“It’s  getting  in  my  blood,”  he 
admits. 

David  has  won  two  bronze 
medals  at  the  indoor  provincial 
championships  since  he  took  up 
the  sport,  but  this  year  he’s 
going  for  gold. 

David  specializes  in  indoor 
speed  skating  because  he  enjoys 
the  challenge  it  brings.  The 
indoor  track  is  smaller  than  the 
outdoor  one,  therefore,  skaters 
must  circle  the  track  more 
times.  There  are  more  turns  and 
more  finesse  and  technique  is 
required. 

David  has  also  involved  him- 
self in  another  aspect  of  speed 
skating  - coaching.  With  his 
Level  1 coaching  certificate 
from  the  Canadian  Amateur 
Speed  Skating  Association,  he  is 
qualified  to  teach  beginning 
speed  skaters. 

As  a coach,  David  insists 
anyone  who  can  attain  a sem- 
blance of  balance  on  skates  can 
speed  skate.  He  does  admit  that 
a certain  amount  of  coordina- 
tion is  necessary. 

Cost  of  becoming  a speed 
skater  should  not  scare  off 
anyone.  Indoor  speed  skating 
requires  clothing,  a helmet, 
gloves  and  of  course,  special 
skates. 

Any  old  sweat  suit  will  do  for 
clothing.  An  old  hockey  or  la- 
crosse helmet  will  protect  your 
head  and  most  speed  skating 
clubs  have  skates  members  can 
rent  on  a yearly  basis. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  often  igno- 
rance which  prevents  people 
from  becoming  involved  in 
speed  skating.  They  simply 
don’t  know  how,  says  David. 
Speed  skating  is  a low  profile 
sport  which  is  overshadowed  by 
national  favorites  such  as  foot- 
ball, hockey  and  baseball.  But 
speed  skating  is  gaining  in 
popularity  and  will  continue  to 
as  more  exposure  is  given  to  the 
sport,  he  says. 

What  little  of  David’s  spare 
time  is  left,  is  spent  reading  and 
doing  carpentry  work.  He  used 
to  play  a lot  of  hockey  but  after 
the  finesse  and  strategy  in- 
volved in  speed  skating  he  now 
considers  hockey  a bit  crude. 

David,  who  lives  in  Elmira, 
has  spent  12  happy  years  at 
Conestoga  College  and  he  plans 
to  stay  a while  longer.  Among 
his  responsibilities  are  enrol- 
ment, staff,  program  and  space 
planning  and  budget  planning, 
coordination  and  analysis. 

He  also  plans  to  keep  speed 
skating.  David  has  three  years 
to  achieve  his  goal  of  winning  a 
gold  medal  in  the  provincial^ 
Senior  B mens  division.  When  he 
turns  50,  he  will  enter  the 
Master’s  division.  When  this 
happens,  he  will  try  for,  the  gold 
medal  in  that  category  too. 

He  may  not  achieve  his  first 
goal  this  March.  A back  injury 
suffered  while  shovelling  snow 
might  jeopardize  his  chances. 
But  David  hasn’t  come  this  far 
to  quit.  The  joy  and  excitement 
that  awaits  him  when  he  wins 
gold  won’t  let  him  quit  without 
giving  it  his  best  shot. 

But  the  win  will  bring  pain  too. 
David  expects  it  and  would  be 
disappointed  if  it  didn’t.  “If  you 
don’t  hurt  after  a race  you  really 
haven’t  given  it  your  all.” 


Monday  to  Friday,  David 
Courtemanche  can  be  found  in 
the  administration  building  at 
Conestoga  College,  reading  and 
compiling  research  data  as  part 
of  his  job  as  operations  planning 
consultant. 

But  for  about  an  hour  at  lunch 
time,  each  working,  day  during 
the  winter  months,  David,  46, 
can  be  found  at  the  college’s 
sports  complex  trying  to  im- 
prove his  speed  skating  skills. 

His  goal  is  to  capture  a gold 
medal  in  the  Senior  B men’s 
category  of  the  provincial  in- 
door speed  skating  champion- 
ship to  be  held  in  March  in  Arn- 
prior. 

Not  a considerably  difficult 
task,  until  you  realize  that  to  do 
so,  David  must  defeat  opponents 
who  are  almost  30  years 
younger  than  himself.  The  Sen- 
ior B mens  division  encompases 
men  from  ages  18  to  49. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  David  is 
involved  in  a self-made,  intense, 
David  Courtemanche  works  out  at  Conestoga’s  athletic  centre,  year-rouna  training  program. 


Each  morning  he  works  with 
weights  and  does  stretching 
exercises.  Monday  and  Friday 
lunch  hours  are  spent  skating  at 
the  sports  complex  and  on  the 
other  weekdays,  he  jogs  three  to 
four  miles,  works  with  weights 
and  does  exercises.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  K-W  Sertoma  Speed 
Skating  Club  for  two  years, 
David  trains  with  the  club  at  the 
college  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evening.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  nights 
are  spent  on  an  exercise  bike  at 
home. 

When  the  snow  and  ice  melt, 
David  hangs  up  his  skates  but 
the  training  program  becomes 
no  less  vigorous.  The  morning 
ritual  of  weights  and  exercises 
is  still  performed.  Each  lunch 
hour  is  spent  jogging  three  to 
four  miles.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day nights  are  spent  on  dry  land 
training  with  the  club.  There  are 
also  several  training  camps 
David  attends. 

This  type  of  training  takes  a 


Making  it  on  your  own 

A departure  from  the  ordinary:  the  dark,  rich  and  satisfying 
flavour  of  DRUM  cigarette  tobacco.  Smoking  a fine  cigarette 
of  your  own  making  is  a rewarding  experience.  With  DRUM, 
it  can  be  a unique  discovery.  Why  wait?  Try  it  now. 

DRUM  Imported  from  Holland.  Made  by  you.  ^ 


WARNING:  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  CANADA  ADVISES  THAT  DANGER 
TO  HEALTH  INCREASES  WITH  AMOUNT  SM0KED-AV0ID  INHALING. 


